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CHAPTER  1 


origins  in  the  political  circumstances  that  prevailed  at 
the  end  of  the  196Q's.“2  This  thesis,  while  briefly 
reviewing  history  dating  back  tc  the  League  of  Nations, 
focuses  primarily  on  events  beginning  with  the  Nixon 
Administration  in  1968.  It  ends  with  the  current  situation 
facing  the  United  States  today. 

International  terrorism  captured  increased  interest 
after  the  May  1972  terrorist  attack  at  Tel  Aviv  s  Loci 
Airport  and  the  massacre  of  eleven  Israeli  athletes  during 
the  Munich  Olympic  Games  four  months  later.  Since  then, 
i n ter lat i ona 1  terrorism  has  taken  on  new  dimensions.  As 
this  study  will  show,  it  is  characterized  by  advanced 
weapons,  an  expanded  support  base  and  state  sponsorship. 

The  October  1983  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut  thrust  the  issue  to  the  front  ot 
U.S.  attention.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 

emphasized  U.S.  concerns  about  this  growing  threat  when  he 
wrote : 

For  we  must  understand,  above  all,  that 
terrorism  is  a  form  of  political  violence. 

Wherever  it  takes  place,  it  is  directed  in 
an  important  sense  against  us.  tne 
democracies,  against  our  most  basic  values 
and  often  our  fundamental  strateyic 
interests.  The  values  upon  wh icn  democracy 
is  based  -  individual  rights,  equality 
under  the  law,  freedom  of  thougnt  ana 
expression,  and  freedom  ot  religion  -  aii 
stand  in  the  way  ot  those  wno  see*  to 
impose  their  ideologies  or  their  religious 
beliefs  by  force.  A  terrorist  has  no 
patience  and  no  respect  tor  tne  order i y 
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processes  of  democratic  society  and, 
therefore,  he  considers  himself  its  enemy. 3 


On 

14 

June  1985,  TWA 

FI  ight 

847  was  hijaCKed  by 

members 

of 

the 

Sh i ' i te  Mos 1 em 

group , 

Hezballah  (Party  of 

God)  . 

The 

non 

-American  passengers. 

a  1  ong  with  all  the 

women  and  children,  were  soon  released.  However,  during 
this  highly  publicized  hijacking,  U.S.  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem  was  beaten  then  murdered  by  the  hijackers.  The  39 
American  passengers  and  crewmembers  that  were  held  captive 
were  scattered  throughout  Beirut.  After  17  days  the 
Americans  were  also  eventually  released.4  On  19  June  1985, 
terrorists  attacked  diners  at  a  San  Salvador  sidewalk  cafe 
killing  15  and  wounding  13.  The  dead  included  four 
off-duty  U.S.  Marines  and  two  U.S.  businessmen.^ 

Four  months  later.  Secretary  Shultz  opened  the  door 
for  a  more  militant  U.S.  response  to  terrorism.  in  an 
October  1985  speech,  he  stated  that  the  U.S.  miynt  use 
military  force  to  "perhaps  even  retaliate  before  ai,  t:ie 
facts  about  a  specific  terrorist  attacK  are  Known."  r,e 
a  i  so  noted  that  "we  may  never  have  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  can  stand  up  in  an  American  court  of  law."°  This 
statement  proved  prophetic. 

Secretary  Shultz  made  his  October  statement  during 
a  new  surge  of  terrorist  activity.  That  same  month 
terrorists  murdered  a  wheelchair-bound  American  during  the 
Ach i 1 1 e  Lauro  hijacking.  On  27  December  1Q8S,  dual 
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terrorist  attacks  on  the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports  iett  19 
dead,  including  five  Americans,  and  110  wounded.  On 
2  April  1986,  a  bomb  exploded  aboard  a  TWA  Boeing  72?  on  a 
flight  near  Athens  killing  four  American  passengers.  Three 
days  later  the  terrorist  bombing  of  a  West  Berlin  nightciuo 
killed  three  people,  including  two  U.S.  servicemen,  and 
wounded  230  more  (including  50  U.S.  servicemen).  The  U.S. 
government  uncovered  a  direct  link  between  many  of  the 
terrorist  attacks,  most  notably  the  West  Berlin  bombing, 
and  the  government  of  Libya.7  The  U.S.  responded  with 
mi  1 i tar y  force . 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  15  April  1986. 
eighteen  F- 1 1 1  tactical  fighters  from  the  48th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  RAF  Lakenheath,  attacked  targets  in  aria 
around  Tripoli,  Libya.  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  simultaneously 
attacked  targets  near  Benghazi.  Primary  targets  included 
terrorist  command  and  control  centers,  training  facilities, 
logistics  centers,  intelligence  posts  and  communications 
f ac i 1 i t i es . 

The  emphasis  for  the  air  strike  was  not  retaliation 
for  past  terrorist  activity.  The  administration  called  the 
attack  a  preemptive  measure.  Defense  Secretary  Casper 
Weinberger,  while  discussing  the  attack,  stated  we  are  no;, 
interested  in  retaliation  or  revenge ...  What  we  are 
interested  in  is  trying  to  deter  any  further  terrorist 
attacks. "8  President  Reagan  had  reportedly  ordered  tne 


strike  to  "preempt  far  reaching  terrorist  attacks  that  U.S. 


intelligence  officials  said  have  been  planned  since  tne 
first  of  the  year  by  Libyan  leader  Colonel  Muarnmar 
Qaddafi."  The  United  States  had  evidence  at  planned 
attacks  on  30  U.S.  embassies,  including  ten  in  Africa,  a,- 
Libyan  backed  terrorists.9  The  U.S.  action  demonstratec 
that  American  counter-terrorist  policy  now  inciucec 
proactive  strikes  against  the  centers  of  terrorism. 

More  recent  events  indicate  that  international 
terrorism  has  not  diminished.  In  October  1986.  Great 
Britain  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Syria.  A  British 
court  convicted  Jordanian  terrorits  Nezar  Hindawi  of 
plotting  to  blow  up  an  El  A1  airliner.  Evidence  presented 
during  the  trial  implicated  Syrian  officials  in  the  plot. 
The  U.S.  and  Canada  indefinitely  withdrew  their  ambassadors 
from  Syria  in  a  show  of  support  for  the  Br  i  t  i  sn 
government . 10 

Moreover,  terrorist  activities  were  not  limited  to 
England.  During  the  Fall  of  1986,  a  wave  ot  tenet  .  st 
bombings  and  shootings  left  eleven  dead  ana  mote  than  ,  o  J 
wounded  in  France.  Additionally,  in  late  Novemoei  a  *est 
German  court  convicted  Palestinians  Ahmed  Hasi  and  b'arouK 
Salameh  for  the  March  1986  West  Berlin  bombiny  ol  tne 
German-Arab  Friendship  Society  offices.  Evidence  presented 


in  the  trial  directly  linked  the  Syrian  embassy  in  Eas 


Berlin  with  tne  attach. 


West  Germany  immediate./ 


m 

>V.’. 

\ 

£ 


,V> 

v  s ", 


•;* 


aowngraded  diplomatic  ties  with  Syria.il 

As  this  thesis  will  show,  international  terrorisni 
is  intensifying.  More  importantly,  it  appears  tnat 
international  terrorism  will  continue  to  challenge  U.S. 
national  will  and  international  policy  in  the  future. 
Further,  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  that  military 
force  may  be  used  in  response  to  this  threat. 

Scope 

This  study  begins  with  a  review  of  the  terrorist 
threat  and  moves  to  the  development  of  U.S.  policy  in  tne 
face  of  that  threat.  It  finishes  with  a  discussion  ot  tr.e 
military  options  available  to  U.S.  po  i  i  cyma<er  s .  it  ciues 
not  address  whether  this  use  of  military  force  violates  any 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  or  any  current  laws  or 
the  United  States.  The  thesis  assumes  employment  of 


mi  1 i tar y 

force  in 

this 

scenar i o 

within 

the 

const r a  i  n  t  s 

ou  t 1  i ned 

by 

U.S. 

1  aw . 

Further, 

this  study 

r ev i ews 

tne 

genera  1 

use 

of  mi 

1  i  t ary 

force  but  does 

not 

d  i  scuss 

tne 

merits  of  specific  elements  of  that  military  capability. 
Finally,  this  project  is  unclassified,  limiting  the  use  ot 
current  intelligence  information  on  terrorist  activities 
and  capab i 1 i t i es . 
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The  thesis  is  presented  with  a  flow  from  a  review 
of  the  threat  to  the  development  of  U.S.  policy  to  oea  i 
with  the  threat.  It  is  completed  with  a  discussion  of  the 
general  use  of  military  force  as  a  part  of  that  U.S. 
counter-terrorist  policy.  The  study  is  based  on  a  research 
of  government  documents  and  non-government  literature.  ine 
research  was  conducted  in  four  major  blocks  corresponding 
to  Cnapters  Two  through  Five. 

Chapter  Two  outlines  the  threat  posed  oy 
international  terrorism.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
the  definition  of  international  terrorism,  an  item  that  has 
presented  a  major  problem  in  efforts  to  develop  a  counter¬ 
terrorist  consensus.  Statistics  are  then  used  to 

illustrate  the  growth  and  scope  of  terrorism.  Chapter  Two 
then  outlines  the  major  trends  and  developments  in 
international  terrorism,  its  impact  '■n  the  international 
community  and  the  emergence  of  the  key  element  bear i ng  on 
policy  development  -  state  sponsorship.  rinaiiy.  t;,.- 
chapter  1  inks  Sov  iet  activities  to  international  t  er  r  cu  . 
to  show  now  terrorism  is  becoming  a  foreign  put ;c,  too, . 

Chapter  Three  traces  actions  in  the  Internationa, 
community  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  i  ntern-a :  .  oh  j  . 
terrorism.  It  begins  with  a  short  review  of  ear... 
i n t er na t i ona I  actions  beginning  with  the  League  of  Mat  ions. 


Primary  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  on  United  Nations 
actions  since  1968.  Selected  Dilateral  and  multiiatera. 
international  agreements  are  also  outlined.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  an  assessment  of  international  actions  to 
deal  with  terrorism.  This  information  Is  provided  to 
establish  the  international  environment  and  the  framework 
in  which  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  was  developed. 

Chapter  Four  concentrates  on  the  development  of 
U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy.  That  policy  is  reviewed 
from  its  beginnings  during  the  Nixon  administration  through 
its  growth  during  the  Reagan  administration.  It  focuses  on 
two  areas;  the  development  of  the  government  organization 
tasked  to  deal  with  international  terrorism  and  the 
evolution  of  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  itself.  A 
review  and  assessment  of  current  U.S.  policy  completes 
Chapter  Four. 

Chapter  Five  reviews  the  military  options  available 
to  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  counter-terrorist, 
policy  outlined  in  Chapter  Four.  Considerations  leading  to 
a  decision  to  use  force  are  addressed  first.  Primary 
emphasis  is  then  placed  on  discussing  passive  defensive 
options,  reprisals  and  preemptive  operations.  Chapter  Five 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  1986  U.S.  action  against 
Libya. 

Chapter  Six  completes  the  thesis  by  outlining  tne 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  study.  The  results  cut  .  me 


what  role,  if  any,  military  force  should  play  in  o.S. 
counter-terrorist  policy.  Finally,  the  thesis  will  answer 
the  question,  should  military  force  be  used  in  a  proactive 
campaign  against  international  terrorism?  Recommenaat i ons 
for  further  study  complete  Chapter  Six. 

The  review  of  literature  is  at  Appendix  A.  It  has 
two  purposes.  First,  the  review  demonstrates  the  aeptn  of 
research  involved  in  the  preparation  of  tn is  thesis. 
Second,  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  assist  others  conducting 
researcn  in  related  areas. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  TERRORIST  THREAT 


Chapter  Two  sets  the  background  for  the  thesis  by 
outlining  the  nature  and  growth  of  international  terrorism 
since  1968.  It  begins  with  a  basic  yet  controversial 

aspect,  the  definition  of  international  terrorism.  The 
international  community  has  yet  to  agree  on  a  sing  e 
worKaole  definition  of  terrorism.  Next  is  a  discussion  o: 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  international  terrorism  ana  the 
trends  that  have  marked  that  growth.  The  basic  stratey. j 
oojectives  of  international  terrorism  are  also  outlined. 
Chapter  Two  then  addresses  state  sponsorship  tor  terror. st 
organizations  -  the  most  significant  development  since 
1968.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  tne 

Soviet  connection  to  international  terrorism. 


A  universally  accepted  definition  of  terrorism 
simply  does  not  exist.  The  problem  of  defining  terrorism 
has  effectively  hampered  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
counter-terrorist  strategy  at  both  the  nations.  a., a 
international  i  eve  1.^  The  Vice  President  s  Tas*  rotce 
ComDatting  Terrorism  called  terrorism  a  phenomenon  ,:,j:  - 

easier  to  describe  than  define."4 


•V 


For  example,  the  1985  machine  gun  killing  or  tour 
U.S.  Marines  and  two  American  businessmen  at  a  San  Sa.vaaor 
sidewalk  cafe  was  very  similar  to  a  1985  snoot. r.g  c: 
several  underworld  figures  on  a  crowded  New  Tor*  street . 
The  San  Salvador  attack  was  labeled  a  "terrorist  a  tree . t , 
wn  i  1  e  the  New  York  killing  was  simply  called  a  r.et  .  J 

On  the  international  scene,  the  United  States  accuses  „  .  u  ■  3 
of  supporting  international  terrorism  wn  1  1  e  Cuba  nu. 
the  U.S.  with  supporting  an t i -governmen t  terror. s:  groups 
in  Nicaragua.  This  unending  cycle  continues.  The 
definition  battle  is  still  being  fought  in  i  n  tern  a  r  i  cr.a  . 
forums  today. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  definition  found 
in  the  1986  Public  Report  of  the  Vice  President  s  Tas< 
Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism  is  used.  According  to  tne 
report,  terrorism  is: 

The  unlawful  use  or  threat  of  violence 
against  persons  or  property  to  furtner 
political  or  social  objectives.  It  .s 
generally  intended  to  intimidate  or  coerce 
a  government,  individuals  or  groups  to 
modify  their  behavior  or  policies. 

There  are  three  primary  elements  of  international, 
terrorism.  The  acts  are  essentially  criminal,  rney  are 
po I i t i ca 1 1 y  mot ivated  and  these  activities  transcend 
national  boundaries. 5  Terrorism  is  often  labeled 
mindless  violence.  However,  when  considered  in  an 
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international  political  context.  It  appears  tnat  terror  ism 


is  a  planned,  calculated  series  of  acts  designed  to  instill 
fear  and  intimidation.  It  is  unique,  however,  in  that 
while  the  attack  may  be  part  of  a  planned  scheme  of 
maneuver,  the  specific  targeting  is  often  random  and 
mindless.  Operations  include  bombing  crowded  public 
facilities,  hijacking  commercial  aircraft,  planting  bomDS 
on  commercial  transportation  and  executing  innocent 
hostages . 

A  Form  of  Warfare 

International  terrorism  has  been  characterized  as  a 
form  of  warfare.  The  late  Senator  Henry  Jacxson,  in  an 
address  to  the  1979  Jerusalem  Conference  on  Internationa. 
Terrorism,  said,  "I  believe  that  international  terrorism  .s 
a  modern  form  of  warfare  against  liberal  democracies.  1 
believe  that  the  Ultimate  but  seldom  stated  goal  of  tnese 
terrorists  is  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  democracy  . t- 
More  recently.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  in  a 
statement  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
5  February  1986,  stated,  "terrorism  is  a  form  of  warfare 
waged  by  political  forces  -  including  some  foreign 
states"."'’  Many  international  terrorists  ana  their 

supporters  agree  with  Senator  Jackson  and  Secretary  Shu i t z . 

International  terrorist  groups  classify  tneii 
activities  as  acts  of  war.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  wr i r  . nu  i 
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on  the  subject  to  find  the  phrase,  "one  man's  terrorist  is 


another  man's  freedom  fighter".  Terrorist  groups  often 
claim  protection  as  combatants  under  the  provisions  of  tne 
Geneva  Convention.  Further,  this  has  been  the  topic  of 
intense  debate  at  many  international  conferences.  Many 
third  world  nations  insist  that  organizations  labeled  as 
"terrorist  groups"  by  western  governments  are.  in  fact, 
conducting  struggles  for  national  liberation  ana 
self-determination.  Their  supporters  contend  tnat  tne 
causes  of  terrorism  and  the  political  motivation  of  violent 
acts  are  instrumental  to  the  definition  of  terrorism.  The 
individual  acts  of  violence  can  only  be  aetinea  as 
terrorism  if  conducted  for  personal  gain.  Acts  committed 
in  connection  with  a  political  cause,  especially  against 
"colonialism"  and  for  “national  liberation",  are  outside 
the  definition  of  terrorism.  These  acts  constitute 
legitimate  measures  of  self  defense. 8 

Brian  Jenkins,  the  chief  terrorist  expert  for  tne 
Rand  Corporation,  disputed  this  in  his  l‘jy5  stud,  . 
international  Terrorism:  The  Other  World  Wat.  in  tne  stud, 
he  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  international  terrorist 
activity  and  the  rules  of  war.  He  pointed  out  tnat  tin. 
r  u  !  es  o  t  war  de  fine  be  1  1  i  ger  en  t  s  and  neu  tin  ■  ei  t  ,  r  or  y  . 
Tney  ciear; /  prohibit  the  taking  of  nostayes. 


They  also  grant  civilians  not  associated  witn  valid  targets 
at  least  theoretical  immunity  trom  attack  and  proruoi  t 
violence  against  those  held  captive.9  However, 
terrorists  do  not  recognize  any  rules  or  conventions  ot  war 
for  combatants,  non-combatants  and  prisoners  of  war.  They 
do  not  recognize  neutral  territory.  They  use  "ruthless'' 
methods  and  tactics  to  attack  civilians,  including 
foreigners,  who  are  not  even  remotely  involved  with  tne 
controversy . 10 

According  to  past  underground  leaders,  this  has  not 

always  been  the  case  for  revolutionary  movements.  Michael 

Collins,  the  Ch i ef-of-Staf f  for  the  Irish  Republican  Army 

(IRA)  until  his  assassination  in  1922,  said  of  tne  ear  ,  / 

IRA  campaign  against  the  British: 

We  struck  at  individuals,  and  by  doing  sc 
we  cut  their  (British)  lines  of  communication: 
and  we  shook  their  morale.  And  we  conducted 
the  con f 1 i ct . . . as  far  as  possible,  according 
to  the  rules  of  war.  Only  the  armed  forces 
and  the  spies  and  criminal  agents  ot  cue 
British  government  were  attacked. l1 

Menachem  3egin,  former  Prime  Minister  ot  israe, , 
was  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  underground  group  Irgun  Jvai 
Leumi  during  the  1940's.  He  maintained  that  civilians  weie 
not  targets  of  the  Irgun.  For  example,  he  insisted  that 
the  occupants  of  the  King  David  Hotel  were  warned  prior  to 
the  1946  bombing  of  the  hotel  by  the  Irgun.  "There  were 
many  civilians  in  the  hotel  whom  we  wanted,  at  all  costs, 
to  avoid  injury.  We  were  anxious  to  insure  that  they 
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should  leave  the  danger  zone  in  plenty  of  time  for  the.r 

saf ety . " 12 

There  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  soldier  and 
today's  terrorist.  The  soldier  employs  violence  in 
accordance  with  the  law  against  an  enemy  identified  by 
legally  constituted  authority.  He  is  bound  by  the  rules  of 
war  and,  if  he  violates  them,  is  held  accountable  for  those 
actions.  The  terrorist,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  violence 
in  violation  of  the  law  against  persons  who  are  not  at  war 
with  him.  In  the  case  of  the  soldier,  tne  status  of 
belligerency  is  at  least  a  condition  known  cy  aii 
parties. 13  Senator  Jackson  highlighted  the  difference 
in  his  talk  during  the  1979  Jerusalem  Conference,  when  ne 
said: 

Freedom  fighters  or  revolutionaries  don  t 
blow  up  buses  containing  non-combatants; 
terrorist  murderers  do.  Freedom  fighters 
don't  set  out  to  capture  and  slaughter 
children;  terrorist  murderers  do.  Freedom 
fighters  don't  assassinate  innocent 
businessmen,  women  and  children;  terrorist 
murderers  do.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
democracies  would  allow  the  treasured  word 
"freedom"  to  be  associated  with  acts  of 
terror i sts . 1 4 

The  discussion  on  who  is  a  terrorist  and  wno  is  not 
continues  today.  It  is  still  the  subject  of  oeoate  in  ;  ,ne 
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International  terrorism  is  growing.  From  1975 
through  1965  more  than  6,200  terrorist  acts  were  recoraec 
worldwide.  These  attacks  left  4,700  dead  and  ever  9,000 
wounded.  In  1985  alone,  the  number  of  terrorist  attacks 
reached  a  record  annual  high  of  over  800.  This  was  a  60 
percent  increase  over  the  level  of  terrorism  tor  tne 
previous  two  years.  These  800  plus  attacks  resuited  in 
2,223  casualties,  of  which  23  of  the  dead  and  139  of  tne 
injured  were  Americans.  Since  1969,  terrorists  have 
killed  or  injured  over  1,000  Americans.1^ 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  terrorist  attacks  against 
U.S.  officials  and  installations  have  averaged  one  every  17 
days.  In  the  past  17  years,  terrorists  have  murdered  as 
many  U.S.  diplomats  as  were  killed  in  the  previous  180 
years.  Additionally,  almost  50  percent  cl  tne 
international  terrorist  incidents  have  oeen  directed  toward 
U.S.  interests. Further,  80  percent  of  the  terror. si 
attacks  in  tne  1970  s  were  directed  against  property  w.tn 
20  percent  targeting  people.  Today,  that  re  1  at i onsn ; p  ,s 
50/50 . 17 

This  upward  trend  is  continuing.  During  the 
January-May  1986  time  period,  there  were  346  internet iunj  , 
incidents,  compared  to  285  for  the  same  period  in  1^85. 
These  1986  attacks  resulted  in  318  dead  and  763  wounded. 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  this  growtn.  Continued 
political  unrest  and  socioeconomic  proDiems  create 
conditions  of  turmoil  in  the  world.  These  prooiems  are 
easily  translated  into  acts  of  terrorism.  Additionally, 
frustrated  splinter  groups  are  realizing  they  can  make 
their  own  mark  through  acts  of  violence.  Advanced 
communications  technology  almost  assures  instant  publicity 
for  those  terrorist  acts.  Further,  international  travel  is 
much  easier  today  and  weapons  are  becoming  increasingly 
available  to  terrorists.  Finally,  governments  see 
terrorists  acts  as  a  less  costly  way  to  str.ke  a  blow  at 
their  enemi es . 1 9 

Terrorism  has  become  a  worldwide  prooiern  as  we;  1  . 
The  most  deadly  groups  continue  to  operate  from  tne  Miccie 
East.  Attacks  from  the  Middle  East  account  for  roughly  50 
percent  of  the  total  worldwide  terrorist  incidents.  Their 
main  targets  are  Israel,  western  governments  and  their 
citizens  (particularly  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  ana 
Great  Britain),  and  moderate  Arab  governments  (especial ,y 
Jordan,  Egypt,  Kuwait,  and  Saudia  Arabia). 20 

Western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  200  ot 
the  over  800  worldwide  terrorist  attacks  in  i°SS.  There 
are  indications  that  terrorist  groups  such  as  tne  itaiiiu 
Pea  Brigade,  French  Direct  Action,  German  Pea  Army  r act. or 
and  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  are  oeg...n,;,u  r  o 
coordinate  attacks  throughout  Europe. 
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Soc  iai  , 


economi c 


and  political  turmoil  nas 


prolonged  patterns  of  terrorism  in  Latin  America. 
Countries  experiencing  particularly  h  i  gn  terror .st  activity 
include  El  Salvador,  Colomoia,  Guatemala,  Chile 
and  Peru.  During  1985,  more  terrorist  attacks  were 
directed  against  U.S.  citizens  in  Latin  America  tnan  a;., 
other  area  of  the  world. 22 


FIGURE  1 

OistriDution  of  International 
Terrorist  Incidents  i  ,jy5  <-3 
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But  what  is  the  real  impact  of  these  terrorist 
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attacks?  Has  the  United  States  inflated  the  threat  trow 


international  terrorism? 


Walter  Laqueuer,  Chairman,  Research  Council  of  the 


Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  at 


Georgetown  University,  claimed  that  the  United  States  tenas 


to  magnify  the  importance  of  international  terrorism.  He 


admitted  society  is  vulnerable  to  attack,  but  stressed  it 


is  also  very  resilient.  While  terrorism  is  very  "noisy", 


he  maintained  that  it  has  so  far  not  been  very 


"destructive".  According  to  Mr.  Laqueur ,  there  were  i.69 


U.S.  civilian  deaths  from  1973  to  1985  as  a  result  of 


international  terrorist  acts.  He  does  not  include  U.S. 


soldiers  killed  overseas  by  terrorists.  He  implied  this  is 


not  a  significant  number. 24 


Mr.  Jenkins  made  a  similar  point.  He  compared 


terrorist  casualty  figures  with  the  200,000  individuals 


murdered  over  the  past  ten  years  in  the  United  States.  He 


also  compared  this  with  the  60  million  deaths  which 


occurred  during  two  world  wars.25  Jenkins  used  this 


overall  picture  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  perspective. 


He  stated  that  "we  must  also  remember  that  terrorism  is 


largely  a  matter  of  perception,  so  that  a  tew  spectaou.ar 


incidents  may  give  the  impression  of  a  serious  ten  wi  .sin 
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problem. "26  He  a  \  so  maintained  that,  "within  its  present 
limits,  terrorism  is  bearable.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
terrorism  is  tolerable,  for  it  has  become  a  more  serious 
problem  than  anticipated.  Yet,  few  governments  are 
seriously  imper i 1 ed . " 27 

Laqueur  and  Jenkins  did  not  say  that  terror  .sm 
poses  no  real  threat  and  that  it  shoulo  De  ignored. 
Laqueur  acknowledged  that  if  terrorism  is  negiecrea, 
"unpleasant  and  dangerous  consequences  will  result."^0 
They  both  stressed,  however,  that  the  major  impact  from 
international  terrorism  is  not  found  in  casualty 
statistics,  but  rather  in  its  impact  on  national  policy. 

While  casual ity  figures  are  numerically  smaller 
than  for  other  trouble  areas  (such  as  domestic  crime), 
terrorist  casualties  have  a  symbolic  impact  and  are 
politically  significant.  "Its  real  and  lasting  effects 
cannot  be  measured  in  body  counts  or  property  damage  out 
rather  by  its  long-term  psychological  impact  ana  tne 
subsequent  political  results. " It  has  altered  U . U . 
foreign  policy,  affected  the  ability  to  imp.emenr  tn  r. 
policy,  demonstrated  U.S.  difficulty  in  respond. ng  to 
terrorism  ana  compelled  the  United  States  to  d.vei. 
resources  to  protect  facilities  and  people.  William  Case., 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Aye  no ,  *  c  i -•  . 

believes  radical  groups  have  a  potential  to  t  oi  c  e 
concessions  not  attainable  through  traditiona,  diplomat.  ,c 


means.  Further,  he  stated  that  our  "decision  maK,riy 
process  can  oe  disrupted,  confidence  in  the  worKao; ; , ty  of 
our  initiatives  can  be  eroded,  and  -  unless  we  dea, 
effectively  with  terrorism  -  our  international  credibility 
will  oe  seriously  weakened. "30 

The  threat  from  international  terrorism  nas 
undermined  U.S.  Middle  East  policy  and  demonstrated  U.S. 
vulnerabilities.  The  1983  bombing  of  the  Marine  Corps 
headquarters  in  Beirut  is  a  case  in  point.  It  demonstrated 
how  a  terrorist  act  could  impact  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
attack  provoked  intense  debate  in  the  United  States, 
eventually  prompted  a  troop  withdrawal  from  Lebanon  anc 
fatally  wounded  the  multi-national  peacekeeping  force. 

Benjamin  Netanyahu  is  the  former  Israeli  Deputy 
Amoassaoor  to  the  United  States  and  current  Israeli 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  He  stated  that  tne 
major  damage  from  international  terrorism  is  not  persona, 
or  physical  damage.  Instead,  he  maintained  it  is  trie 
shaken  confidence  in  government",  the  questioning  of  .ts 
abilities  and  competence  to  insure  a  world  subject  to  tne 
rule  of  law. "32  But  how  successful  have  the  international 
terrorist  groups  been? 

Terrorist  authority  William  Waugh  wrote  that  these 
groups  have  oecome  increasingly  successful  in  disrupting 


expanding.  The  strateg,c  oc_.ect.-es  or  .  n ter  nut  .  or.  a . 
terrorism  are  to: 

(1)  Gain  puDlicity  ana  support  tor  their 

cause . 

(2)  Disrupt  social,  political  ana  economic 
interaction  among  western  nations. 

(3)  Force  the  polarization  ot  society  oy 
dividing  the  populace  and  fostering  a  breakdown  ct 
tne  status  quo. 

( *4 )  Punisn  non-comp  I  i  an  t  civilians  ana 
government  agents  in  areas  that  terrorists  contio. 
or  influence. 

(5)  Intimidate  and  harass  authorities  to 
force  concessions. 

(6)  Provoke  government  overreact i on  . 

CT)  Eliminate  instrumental  targets. 

(8)  Provide  for  their  own  organizational 
needs  oy  forcing  governments  to  free  prisoners  ana 
pay  ransoms. 33 

Terrorism  has  grown  because  it  has  Deen  aD  i  e  to 
fulfill  many  of  these  objectives.  Terrorists  have  acnievea 
political  gains  from  their  activity.  They  have  also  enjoyed 
crucial  support  from  states.  Further,  they  have  come  to 
oelieve  they  can  spread  fear  in  the  general  puoiic  a no  tne. 
perceive  a  hesitancy  by  governments  to  respond  o  tne,. 
enai;eriges.3t  Lawrence  P.  Taylor,  a  c  m  eet  :  ot  e  .  u. 

serv.ce  otf.cer  from  the  State  Department,  -a .  j  . 
popularity  ot  terrorism  has  been  growing  because  . :  wot  - s . 
not  a,  i  tne  time  out  often  enough.  in  'he  guino.e  n 


affairs  it  is  a  relatively  good  Det."^5  Statistics  appea: 
to  support  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  State  Department  indicated  that  terrorists  ar 
the  least  liKely  criminal  to  be  caught  and  purnsnea. 
are  hard  to  catch  to  begin  with,  and  if  captured,  are  ofte 
released  or  deported  by  governments  fearful  of  retaliatio 
from  other  terrorist  groups.  According  to  the  Stat 
Department  Office  to  Combat  Terrorism,  146  indiviauals  wen 
arrested  as  international  terrorists  prior  to  1976.  J 
that  group,  140  were  released  without  punishment.-^ 
study  by  the  Rand  Corporation  examined  63  major  kidnappin 
and  barricade  events  staged  by  terrorists  between  1968  an 
late  1974.  Conclusions  summarized  by  a  CIA  research  stuo 
showed : 

(1)  A  79%  chance  all  terrorists  would 

escape  punishment  or  death. 

<2)  A  40%  chance  all  or  some  of  the,: 

demands  would  oe  met  where  something  other  tnai. 
sate  passage  was  demanded. 

(3)  A  29%  chance  for  full  compliance  with 

demands . 

(4)  An  83%  chance  of  success  where  safe 
passage  or  exit  for  themselves  or  others  was 
demanded . 

(5)  A  100%  proDabiiity  of  gaining  ma. or 
publicity  whenever  that  was  one  of  the  terrorists 
goa 1 s . 37 


Ray  S.  Cline,  a  senior  advisor  at  tne  Center  re: 
Strategic  ana  International  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University,  outlined  reasons  for  the  apparent  success  rate 
of  international  terrorism.  They  include: 

<1)  There  is  no  universal  agreement  within 
the  international  community  about  who  is  or  is  not 
a  terror i st . 

(2)  The  media  assures  terrorists  of  an 
almost  immediate  and  extensive  worldwide  audience. 

(3)  The  world's  tolerance  and  sympathy  has 
often  permitted  terrorist  organizations  to  employ 
religious  symbols,  terms  and  ideas  to  support 
secular  goals. 

(4)  Some  states  tolerate,  appease  ano 
often  glorify  terrorists  as  heros. 

(5)  Liberal  democracies  have  often  lost 
tne  resolve  to  deal  with  terrorists,  despite  tne 
fact  that  they  are  aware  of  the  threat. 

(6)  A  history  of  weak  response  has  made 
terrorism  a  low  risk  venture. 3® 

The  threat  from  international  terrorism  is  growing. 
While  it  captures  world  attention  with  violent  and 
spectacular  attacks,  international  terrorism  is  target .  ny 
U.S.  foreign  interests  and  its  ability  to  exec..;- 
i  n t er na t i ona  1  policy.  Despite  recent  U.S.  actions  ano 
convictions  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany,  weste: n 
governments  do  not  have  a  very  good  record  of  effective., 
responding  to  the  terrorist  threat.  Further,  the  t- 
w.ii  most  lively  present  increased  cha .  i  enges  to  we  . 


n  a  t  ions. 


International  terrorism  is  growing.  In  Septemoer 
1985,  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Oakley,  acting  AmDassacor  at 
Large  for  Counter-Terrorism,  outlined  five  major  trends  foe 
this  increased  threat.  According  to  Mr.  Oa<;ey. 

i nternat i ona I  terrorism  is  and  will  remain  a  'prominent' 
factor  in  the  international  political  scene.  He  a .  so 
stated  that,  for  the  United  States  at  least,  the  proDiern 
will  remain  external.  Terrorist  activity  in  trie  United 
States  is  actually  decreasing  and  accounts  for  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  worldwide  total.  Moreover.  open 
societies  will  remain  the  principal  targets.  While  no 
government  is  immune,  democratic  societies  are  the  most 
vulnerable.  Additionally,  terrorist  groups  will  enjoy  a 
greater  lethality  in  the  future.  Finally,  there  will  be  a 
definite  rise  in  state  sponsorship  of  terrorist  groups 
throughout  the  world. 39  State  Sponsorship  is  the  most 
significant  trend  identified  by  Ambassador  Oakley. 

Brian  Jenkins  identified  two  oasic  types  01 
.nternat ionai  terrorism.  The  first.  what  he  ua . . eo 
'ordinary  terrorism",  are  acts  by  independent  nat.ona, 
terrorist  groups.  These  groups  have  conducted  attacks  . 
72  different  countries  since  1968.  The  local  governments 
where  these  attacks  occur  tend  to  protect  foreign  nuticna.s 
and  vigorously  pursue  these  terrorist  groups.*1^ 


The  secona  group  includes  terrorist  organizations 
receiving  significant  state  sponsorship.  These  groups  are 
conducting  a  campaign  of  terror  instigated  and  directed  o y 
a  handful  of  state  sponsors.  This  sponsorship  ranges  from 
ideological,  political  and  propaganda  support  to  diplomatic- 
assistance.  It  also  includes  outright  support  with  funds, 
training  and  weapons. 41 

Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger  supports 
this  view  concerning  state  sponsorship.  In  a  recent 
article  he  stated,  "terrorists  have  formed  partnersn ips 
with  radical  regimes  that  offer  funds,  weapons, 
paramilitary  training,  sanctuary  and  a  mouthpiece  tor 
propaganda  and  claims  to  1 egi t imacy . " 42 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  governments  us.ng 
terrorism  as  an  element  of  foreign  policy.  Of  trie  50u 
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State  Department  reported  that  93  terrorist  incidents  .  r. 
1985  "bore  indications  of  state  suppor t .  "  44  Additionally, 
it  appears  that  U.S.  allies  are  reluctant  to  enter  tne 
battle  aga.nst  these  groups  for  political  and  economic 
reasons . 45 

There  are  many  reasons  tor  this  trend.  Modern 
conventional  war  is  too  impractical  and  cost  i  y  .  'I  error  .am. 
on  tne  ot.ner  nano,  is  recognized  as  an  inexpens.  .  e  wo ,  : 


wage  war.  It  provides  a  cost  effective  alternative  to  open 
conflict  and  is  considered  a  way  for  smaller  nations  to 
attack  larger  world  powers.  Further,  respons i Di 1 i ty  for 
acts  of  terrorism  can  be  easily  denied  by  the  suspect 
nation,  thus  reducing  the  risk  of  a  direct  confrontation. 
Moreover,  it  is  no  longer  a  weapon  for  just  the  wedKei : 
nations;  major  world  powers  are  now  including  terrorism  as 
a  tool  of  their  foreign  policy.46 

State  sponsorship  has  introduced  two  major 
dimensions  to  the  terrorist  problem.  As  a  resuit  ot  trus 
sponsorship,  terrorist  groups  have  experienced  a 
qualitative  leap  in  their  sophistication  of  violence.  They 
have  also  increased  their  "staying  power".  For  example, 
state  sponsored  groups  are  eight  times  more  lethal  than 
"ordinary  groups"  and  employ  a  wider  range  of  options. 
State  sponsored  groups  operate  less  frequently  because  they 
are  not  required  to  conduct  operations  to  raise  finances 
and  weapons.  "State  sponsorship  reduces  the  constraints  on 
terrorists  and  permits  them  to  operate  at  a  higher  level  ot 
violence,  emboldened  by  more  resources,  money,  intelligence 
ana  tecnnical  expertise.”  They  also  genera. ly  pick 
American  targets.47 

In  addition  to  the  improvements,  it  appears  tne 
potential  utility  of  terrorism  is  a  i  so  increasing. 
Terrorist  groups  are  used  more  and  more  in  como i nation  w.tn 
other  tools  of  foreign  policy.**®  Rooert  Sayre,  roime: 
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Director  of  the  State  Department's  Office  for  Comoat  t .  r.g 

Terrorism  and  Emergency  Planning,  expressed  this  concern. 

In  a  TV  I  Journal  interview  he  said,  "what  really  bothers  me 

is  that  nations  will  see  terrorism  as  a  cheap  way  to 

achieve  political  obj ect i ves . " 49 

The  list  of  nations  accused  of  directly  supporting 

international  terrorism  is  growing.  The  United  States  nas 

identified  Libya,  Iran,  Syria,  South  Yemen,  North  . Korea. 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  as  the  most  active.  They  are  accused  of 

providing  training  sites,  modern  weapons,  safe  havens  and 

financial  and  planning  support. 50  A  1984  State  Department 

brief  outlined  the  situation. 

International  terrorism  is  becoming 
increasingly  frequent,  indiscriminate,  and 
state  supported.  The  countries  that 
repeatedly  support  international  terrorism 
are  Iran,  Syria,  Libya,  Cuba  and  tne 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  South 
Yemen.  The  Soviet  Union  provides  heavy 
financial  and  material  support  to  countries 
that  sponsor  international  terrorism.'31 

Libya,  Syria  and  Iran  are  depicted  as  the  most 
active.  John  C.  Whitehead,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
specifically  identified  Libya  during  a  statement  before  tne 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  stated,  "the  iony 
list  of  L l byan- i nsp i r ed  threats  and  actions  directed 
against  the  United  States  and  Europe  demonstrates  that 
Libya  is  systematically  using  terrorism  as  a  matter  or 
government  policy. "52  Libya  is  suspected  of  spending  up  to 
$100  million  a  year  in  direct  support  of 
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Over  2000  terrorists  from  20  different  nations  have  been 
trained  in  Iran.  Iran  was  also  instrumental  during  tne 
hijacking  of  TWA  Flight  847  providing  communications, 
training  and  weapons  support  to  the  h i j ackers . ^ ' 

This  state  sponsorship  is  spreading  Deyond  tne 
Middle  East  and  Europe  as  well.  Libya  is  already- 

cultivating  violence-prone  black  Moslem  groups  in  the  U.3. 
and  supports  the  Moro  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  New 
People's  Army  in  the  Philippines.  Iran  is  supporting 
pro-Moslem  groups  engaged  in  terrorist  violence  in 
I ndonesi a . 58 

While  these  nations  have  been  identified  as  direct 
supporters  of  international  terrorism,  it  is  the  apparent 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  concerns  western  leaders 
the  most . 

Soviet  Involvement 

The  Soviet  Union  is  increasingly  linked  with  the 
causes  ano  operations  of  i  n  ter  na  t  i  ona  1  terrorism.  'ir,e,r 
support  ranges  from  complete  control  ot  activities  to 
supplies  of  money,  weapons,  training,  tecnnoiogy  and 
propaganda.  The  Soviets  are  charged  with  supporting  or 
directing  known  terrorist  training  camps  in  Cuca.  bout:. 
Yemen,  Libya,  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Casey  charged  that  "the  Soviets  and  their  East 
European  al 1 i es  have  provided  intel 1 igence,  weapons,  tunas. 
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and  training  for  Middle  Eastern  terrorists  camps  in  tne 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  -  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia."60 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  established  at  least  two  facilities  for 
terrorist  training  in  the  USSR.  The  Lenin  Institute  in 
Moscow  is  used  to  train  third  world  “visitors"  in  armed 
combat  and  guerrilla  warfare.  The  Patrice  Luraumoa 
Friendship  University  was  established  tor  tne 
indoctrination  and  training  of  potential  " rreeacm 
fighters. "61 

Documents  captured  in  Lebanon  during  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO>  evacuation  of  Beirut  in  ;9d2 
provided  concrete  evidence  of  Soviet  involvement.  The 
documents  outlined  the  scope  of  Soviet  use  of  the  PLU  as  a 
vehicle  for  destabilizing  the  Middle  East  and  exporting 
terrorism  worldwide.6^ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  apparently  included  terrorism 
as  an  element  of  foreign  policy  to  meet  strategic  gca  i  s 
where  conventional  armed  force  is  deemed  inappropriate, 
ineffective,  too  risky  or  too  difficult  to  employ.  I'neir 
broad  goals  tor  using  terrorism  include: 

Cl)  Influencing  the  developments  ;  ;i 

neighboring  countries.  Recent  Soviet  activities  . n 
Iran  are  cited  as  an  example.  Additionally.  Soviet 
support  tor  Turkish  terrorists  is  an  ettort  to 
influence  events  in  that  neighboring  country. 

CL)  Drawing  non-communist  states  into  rne 
Soviet  orbit.  Soviet  support  ot  terror .st 
activities  in  Portugal  almost  enaoiea 

revolutionaries  to  seize  power  there. 
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(3)  Helping  to  create  new  states  where  it 
will  have  considerable  influence.  Soviet  support 
of  Palestinian  claims  for  self-determination  is  an 
examp  1 e . 


(4)  Weakening 
military  infrastructures 
such  as  NATO.  Soviet 
Irish  Republican  Army 


political,  economic  ana 
of  anti-Soviet  alliances 
support  for  the  outlawed 
is  seen  as  an  attempt  to 


weaken  Great  Britain's  resolve. 

(5)  Initiating  proxy  operations  in  distant 
locations  when  direct  conventional  military 
activities  are  not  practical.  The  Soviet 
manipulation  of  the  South  West  African  Peeples 
Organization  (SWAPO)  is  a  case  in  point. 

<6)  Stirring  up  trouble  for  the  U.S.  in 
the  highly  visible  region  of  Central  America  by 
using  surrogates,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  This  presents 
the  Soviets  no  significant  financial  burdens  and  is 
a  low  cost  political  adventure. 


<7)  Conducting 
individuals  considered 
and  the  Soviet  Union. ^3 


a  "secret  war"  against 
mortal  enemies  of  communism 


Neil  Livingstone  summarized  Soviet  involvement  wi tn 

the  following  statement: 

The  Soviet  strategy  is  clear.  Moscow 
supports,  sustains  and  abets  Internationa; 
terrorism  because  it  has  proven  to  oe  a 
relatively  low-cost  strategy  for  nibDiing 
away  at  the  peripheries  of  the  Western 
alliance,  for  undermining  NATO  and  its 
memoer  states,  and  for  scoring  major  gains 
in  the  Third  World  that  could  potential iy 
deny  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
access  to  critical  sealanes  and  raw  materia. s.^-* 

State  sponsorship  has  emerged  as  the  single  most 
significant  development  in  the  increasing  threat  rrom 
international  terrorism.  The  potential  impact  is  limit. ess 
when  nations  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Iran,  Syria  and 
Libya  use  terrorist  organ i zat i ons  as  instruments  ot  tore. on 
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policy.  Mr.  Netanyahu  recently  wrote,  “without  tne  support 
offered  oy  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  AraD  worla, 
international  terrorism  would  revert  to  its  earlier, 
localized  manifestations  before  the  1960's  and  would  hardly 
dominate  the  global  scene. "65 

Summary 

Western  governments  face  significant  problems  in 
the  future.  The  difficulties  begin  with  the  basic 
definition  of  terrorism;  a  seemingly  simple  problem  Dut  one 
tnat  indicates  how  controversial  this  subject  really  is. 
Terrorism  is  clearly  on  the  increase.  This  growtn  inc.uoeo 
a  60  percent  jump  in  the  last  two  years  and  U.S.  interests 
are  Decerning  a  favorite  terrorist  target.  inert  are  many 
reasons  for  this  growth,  reasons  that  provice  cnai.enyes 
for  the  U.S.  in  the  future.  However,  the  major  threat 
development  is  what  terrorist  expert  Yonah  Alexander  caiieo 
the  “new  era"  of  state  sponsorsh 1 p . Terrorism  is 
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enthusiastically  exporting  terrorism  into  other  countries 
whose  governments  they  wish  to  injure  or  overtnrow.0, 
Rooert  C.  McFarlane,  former  National  Security  Aavisot  to 


President  Reagan,  said. 


State  support  on  the  scale  that  we  are  now 
witnessing  has  greatly  altered  the  dynamics 
of  terrorism  as  we  saw  it  in  the  1960's  ano 
1970's.  With  the  help  of  a  sponsoring 
state,  small  groups  of  terrorists  can 
achieve  extraordinarily  destructive  power. 68 

This  factor  has  a  major  bearing  on  u.S. 

counter-terrorist  policy  development.  It  w  i  ,  . 

significantly  impact  on  any  decision  to  emp  i  uy  rai.itary 

force.  Lawrence  Taylor  outlined  the  next  concern: 

The  issue  before  us  is  what  nations  and 
which  values  are  to  establish  the  rules  of 
the  game  regarding  the  use  of  i n ternat i ona I 
violence  for  the  rest  of  the  century?  The 
international  community  should  but  won  t ; 
it  will  either  be  the  U.S.  and  like  minded 
countries  or  it  will  be  the  terrorist  ano 
their  state  sponsors. 

Chapter  Three  will  review  the  actions  of  the 
international  community  to  meet  this  challenge.  It  wi  i  i 
concentrate  on  actions  in  the  United  Nations  since  1968  to 
establish  the  background  for  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy 
deve i opmen  t . 
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CHAPTER  3 


INTERNATIONAL  ACTIONS 

introouct  j on 

Chapter  Two  outlined  the  threat  posea  oy 

international  terrorism.  Rooert  C.  Mcrarlane,  former 

National  Security  Advisor  to  President  Reagan,  summer izea 

that  threat  in  a  27  March  1985  speech. 

Terrorism  has  been  established  as  a 
fundamental  challenge  to  our  national 
security  and  that  of  our  allies  which 
promises  to  endure  and  to  expand  until 
together  we  find  effective  means  tor 
dea 1 i ng  w i tn  it.1 

Chapter  Three  will  trace  actions  o,  me 
international  community  to  deal  witn  tnat  tnreat.  ,r..s 
oacKgrouna  is  provided  to  establisn  the  interna t . on* , 
framework  tn  which  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  r.  as 
e  v  o  1  v  e  d . 

The  chapter  begins  by  reviewing  actions  taxer,  oy 
the  League  of  Nations  in  1937.  This  is  foi  i  owed  oy  ^ 
review  of  the  United  Nations  (U.N.)  Charter  as  well  as 
other  declarations  and  conventions  dating  from  to 

1970.  This  provides  a  basis  for  the  more  detail ea  study  or 
U.N.  activities  over  the  past  fifteen  years  C  1  v  ,L  - ;  -Jb 


This  detailed  review  begins  witn  the  1972  aratt 
resdlution  on  terrorism  proposed  by  the  United  States. 


This  resolution  finally  surfaced  the  major  internat.cna. 
problem  of  defining  terrorism,  an  issue  that  continues  to 
plague  the  international  community  today.  Additional.-;. 
U.N.  actions  from  1972  through  1987  are  then  out.ined. 
Selected  multi-national  conventions  and  regional  agreements 
are  then  discussed  to  provide  additional  background 
information  on  international  initiatives.  Chapter  Ir.ree 
concludes  with  an  assessment  of  the  response  oy  t.ne 
international  community  to  the  terrorist  challenge. 

League  of  Nations 

The  first  real  effort  to  deal  with  international 
terrorism  by  an  international  forum  did  not  take  place 
until  the  1930's.  On  9  October  1934,  King  Alexander  ot 
Yugoslavia  and  French  Foreign  Minister  Louis  Barthou  were 
assassinated  in  Marseilles,  France.  The  government  jt 
France  immediately  proposed  that  an  Internationa,  cr.m.ria, 
court  oe  established  to  prosecute  "terrorist  or. mina, s.  - 
The  League  ot  Nations  responded  oy  nosting  an  .numiu:  ,..r,g 
conference  on  terrorism  in  Geneva  wnich  pt  oduceo  r  wo 
conventions.  One  convention  estabi  ishea  an  i  ntet  r.at  i  on  a  . 
criminal  court.  The  second,  more  importantly,  defined  acts 
of  international  terrorism  and  proniDi  ted  states  nor., 
conducting  any  such  acts .  ^  On  16  NovemDer  ;  ,Jj7 ,  t.ne 


resu.ting  Convention  tor  the  Prevention  ana  Punishment 


Terrorism  aetinea  terrorism  as: 

criminal  acts  directed  against  a  state 
ana  intended  or  calculated  to  create 
a  state  of  terror  in  the  minds  of 
particular  persons,  or  a  group  of 
persons,  or  the  general  public. 4 

However,  terrorism  was  apparently  not  consiaereo  a 
major  international  problem  in  1937.  The  convention  was 
not  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  nations  to  ma«e  it 
international  law.  The  two  conventions  were  eventually 
discarded  .unratified,  with  the  collapse  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  start  of  World  War  II.5 

Un i ted  Nations  .Charter 

The  original  United  Nations  charter  was  cies.gnea 
to  promote  a  peaceful  world  where  i n ternat i ona ;  oisputes 
were  settled  without  the  use  of  force.  It  dia  not  direct. y 
address  international  terrorism,  but  various  artic.es  nave 
since  been  applied  to  this  issue.  Articie  2,  parayrapn  u 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  essentially  outlaws  the  use  of  force 
short  of  a  declared  war  by  cal  I  ing  on  U.N.  memDers  to 
"settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means". 

The  application  of  this  "peaceful"  resolution  is  further 
defined  in  Article  33,  paragraph  1  which  outlines  a  number 
of  peaceful  alternatives  to  armed  conflict.  Art.cie  2, 
paragraph  4  of  the  charter  supports  the  two  previous 
articles  by  calling  on  member  nations  to  Ten  a .  n  .  n 


international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 


These  three  paragraphs,  when  combined,  seem  to  prohiDit  any 
method  of  settlement  involving  the  use  of  force,  or  threat 
of  force,  short  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  "The  use 
of  armed  reprisals,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
peaceful  means,  though  technically  it  may  not  De  war . " ^ 

Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provided  the  on  1 y 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  states  that  "nothing  ,  n  tne 
present  Charter  snail  impair  the  inherent  rignt  o  l 
individual  or  collective  se 1 f -oe t ense  .  "  7 


The  international  community  has,  in  tne  past. 


accepted 

tne 

i  dea 

that 

se  i 

f- defense  against  arrr.ee  at  tacit 

includes 

the 

right 

of 

the 

"victim'  to  end  an  attacx,  cr 

even  prevent  or  deter  tne  attach,  Dy  taxing  tne  war  to  tne 
aggressor.'  This  inherent  rignt  incorporates  tne 

traditional  pre-cnarter  concept  of  self-defense  which  was 
not  .  imiteo  to  responses  and  did  not  have  to  await  the 

actua.  armed  attacx.  However,  in  cases  where  this 

Pre-empt.. e  or  an t , c . pa t or y "  self-defense  force  was  used, 

.  t  n  a  a  to  ce  r  easonao  i  e  and  proportional  .  Ago  i  t  .or.  a  .  .  -  . 

*  n  .  s  cor  cep-  of  .  nr.erent  self -defense  presumed  that  it  ,  s 
t  r.  p  v  .  *r  t  -v  i  ^  i»c  n  n  -  a  •*’  i  on  .  or  o  t  n  t  .  on  s  act.  .  i  o  i  wet  t  r  t?  l  .  t 
Jec.de  ~r,  er.  d : ;  o  toe  now  .  ong  conditions  exist  onion  .  l  y 

t  h  e  *.•  •  ••;  .  ;e  .  >  f  t  n  .  s  se  .  t  -  defense  r  .  an  :  O 

however,  ,  ega  .  scno.ars  today  g^est.oii  tn.s 
concep-  .  wdu  .  u  Hen«  in,  an  autnor  ;  t  y  on  inter  .at  .  ,..r,  - 

‘l  *4 


ana  aiplomacy,  wrote  that  Article  51  is  more  restrictive 

than  11  an  t  i  c  i  patory  self-defense"  implies.  The  sei  t-cete.iie 

exemption  applies  only  to  emergencies.  The  nation  must  tie 

unaer  armed  attack  which  is  "clear,  unambiguous,  subject  to 

proof,  ana  not  easily  open  to  misinterpretation  or 

fabrication."  Nations  should  not  be  allowed  to  cry  "vital 

interests"  or  "anticipatory  self-defense"  to  justify 

military  action  under  the  right  of  self-defense.9 

Yehuda  Z.  Blum,  Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United 

Nations  from  1978  to  1984,  raised  the  question  of  applying 

Article  51  to  terrorism  by  classifying  acts  of 

international  terrorism  as  "armed  attack".  He  wrote  that, 

while  terrorist  attacks  viewed  separately  might  not  quality 

as  armed  attack  under  Article  51,  the  campaign  of 

international  terrorism  considered  in  its  totality  ,s 

another  question. 1°  Critics  of  applying  Article  bi  to 

terrorist  attacks.  on  the  other  hand.  question  nc* 

governments  that  are  not  fighting  tor  their  existence 

against  international  terrorists  can  ciairr.  self-defense.** 

Abraham  Sofaer,  legal  advisor  to  tne  bta.e 

Department,  outlined  the  administration  s  stand  on  tne 

application  of  Article  51.  In  discussing  attacks  oy 

v  i:  e-spv '•  sorea  terrorist  groups,  he  said: 

International  law  recognizes  tne  right  tc 
use  force  in  self-defense  against  armed 
attack... To  the  extent  that  they  are  state 
supported.  or  beyond  the  capabi I ity  of 
*ne.r  governments  to  contro. ,  we  Cu.S. ) 


are  entitled  now  to  use  necessary  ana 
proportionate  force  to  end  such  attacks. 12 

He  also  stated  that  international  law  regulates  the  use  ot 

force  in  the  territories  of  other  states  "whether  to 

capture  or  attack  terrorists  or  to  rescue  hostages  located 

there,  or  against  the  states  themselves  for  sponsoring 

terrorists  or  conspiring  with  them  in  specific  terrorist 

act  i  v  i  t  i  es  . 

This  debate  continues  today.  The  prohibitions  of 
Articles  2  anti  33,  as  well  as  the  application  ot  Article 
51,  remain  hotly  contested  issues  on  the  national  ana 
international  scene.  The  Reagan  administration  has  aaoptea 
an  open  interpretation  of  Article  51  insisting  that  the 
(j.S.  is  under  "armed  attack"  from  international  terrorism 
and,  therefore,  free  to  respond  with  military  force. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  U.N.  Charter,  the  Unitea 
Nations  specifically  addressed  terrorism  as  early  as  1948. 
Through  a  series  of  declarations  and  conventions,  the  U.N. 
established  a  framework  for  later  action  on  international 
terrorism. 

early  Declarations  -  1948  to  1972 

Early  actions  by  the  United  Nations,  apar  t  1  i  CNTi 
tne  basic  Charter,  did  address  the  problems  o  : 

.  n ter  hat i ona .  terrorism.  Four  spec i t ic  examp.es  ate 
ou t i i nea . 
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In  1948,  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Principles  or 
International  Law  denounced  the  organizing,  assisting  or 
participation  in  acts  of  terrorism  by  one  state  in  another 
country, 14  Simiiarily,  Article  2,  Paragraph  6  of  the  Draft. 
Code  of  Offenses  Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of 
Mankind,  drawn  up  oy  the  U.N.  International  Law  commission 
in  1951,  declared  unacceptable  "the  undertaking  or 

encouragment  by  the  authorities  of  a  State  of  terrorist 
activities  in  another  state".  In  a  1956  declaration 

adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Uni  tea  Nations 
prohibited  states  from  supporting  international 

terror i sts . 15  Finally,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of 

International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations  ana 
Cooperation  Among  States,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  24  October  1970,  further  supported  the  ban  on 
terror  ism.16 

This  summary  of  United  Nations  dec  i  ar  a  1 1  oris  u  am 
1948  to  1970,  although  not  all-inclusive,  shows  that  cne 
i n ternat i ona 1  community  clearly  regarded  terrorism  as 
i  i  1 ega i  .  The  wording  of  the  declarations  outlawed  the 
of  terrorism  and  terrorist  tactics  by  one  nation  against 
another.  However,  as  this  study  will  snow  in  the  next 
section,  the  key  issue  of  defining  "terrorism"  had  yet  to 
be  addressed  effectively.  This  definition  proo ; em  to  .  . 
surfaced  with  the  United  States  draft  resolution  ana 
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convention  on  international  terrorism  suomitteo  to  tne 


General  Assembly  on  25  September  1972. 

1972  U.S.  Draft  Resolution 

In  addition  to  the  U.N.  declarations  that 
addressed  terrorism  in  general  terms,  the  international 
community  also  approved  four  multi-national  conventions. 
These  conventions,  adopted  prior  to  1972,  addressed 
specialized  threats  from  international  terrorism.  Three 
conventions  dealt  with  the  threat  to  civil  aviation  whiie 
the  fourth  was  designed  to  protect  diplomats  from  terrorist 
attacks.17  The  international  community  had  addressed  tne 
problem  of  selected  special  cases  of  terrorism  out  a 
general  convention  on  international  terrorism  nao  not  nee;, 
adopted. 

On  25  September  1972,  the  United  States  introduced 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  the  Draft  Convention  for  tne 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Certain  Acts  of  Internationa. 
Terrorism.  The  proposal  attempted  to  expand  the  range  u: 
crimes  outlawed  under  international  law  to  include  acts  not 
already  covered  under  the  four  existing  special izec 
conventions.  The  U.S.  government  believed  that  it  was 
imperative  to  take  action  against  terrorism  to  protect  tne 
lives  of  innocent  people.  Additionally,  terrorism  now 
posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  international  order.  *  ^  .'h  .  o 
act i on  ac comp. an i eo  acd i t ; on a i  poi  icy  initiatives 


within  the  Nixon  administration  to  address  the 
international  terrorism  dilemma. 

The  resolution  attempted  to  protect  at; 

individuals  from  attacks  by  terrorists,  not  just  diplomats 

or  passengers  on  civilian  air  carriers.  In  Article  1,  me 

draft  convention  identified  an  international  terrorist  as 

any  person  wno  unlawfully  kills,  causes 
serious  bodily  harm  or  kidnaps  anotner 
person,  attempts  to  commit  such  acts, 
or  participates  as  an  accomplice  of  a 
person  who  commits  or  attempts  to  commit 
any  such  act . 19 

It  attempted,  however,  to  avoid  "becoming  enmeshed  in  the 
thorny  issue  of  aggressive  acts  carried  out  in  the  context 
of  a  people's  right  to  exercise  self  determination  cfor 
example,  in  civil  wars  or  colonial  insurgencies)."  The 
proposal  specifically  excluded  a  discussion  of  domestic 
terrorism  and  tried  to  avoid  placing  constraints  on 
legitimate  wars  of  national  liberation.  The  proposal 
applied  only  to  acts  of  "international  significance'  wmcn 
was  defined  in  Article  1.20 

Article  3  of  the  draft  convention  included  a  ^e, 
prevision.  It  pledged  each  signator  to  either  extcaaite  or 
punish  individuals  found  guilty  of  "terrorist  jots  or 
international  significance"  as  outlined  u  y  '  r.  e 
conven t i on . 21 

The  draft  convention  met  immediate  resistance. 
The  predominant  objection  was  that,  despite  U.3.  efforts  to 
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tne  contrary,  tne  resolution  hindered  ‘just'  wars  or 
national  liberation.  The  objections  tocusea  on  tnree  nia .  n 
i ssues . 

Cl)  Racist  ana  colonial  powers  wou i a 
exploit  tne  issue  of  international  terrorism  to 
justify  oppression. 

(2)  Colonial  and  racist  regimes  were 
terroristic  themselves  but  their  actions  were  not 
aaaressed  by  the  proposed  U.S.  resolution. 

(3)  International  terrorism  was  really 
not  a  major  problem  and  the  resolution  distractea 
world  attention  away  from  the  real  issue  of 
imperialistic  oppression,  racism  and  co 1  on i a  1 i sm . ^2 

Critics  of  the  resolution  also  maintained  that  tne 
proposal  should  be  defeated  because  its  definition  of 
terrorism  was  unclear.  They  also  said  it  was  necessary  to 
study  the  causes  of  terrorism  further  before  tak.ng  action. 
Additionally,  tney  maintained  that  the  U.N.  was  be,ng  asKeo 
to  act  in  haste,  primarily  as  a  response  to  tne  terrorist 
attack  during  tne  1972  Munich  Olympic  Games . 

Once  the  U.S.  realized  that  there  was  i nsu i t » c , en t 
support  in  the  General  Assembly  tor  the  drart  resolution, 
it  shifted  to  supporting  a  compromise  proposal  sponsored  cy 
a  group  of  western  nations.  Uni  ike  the  U.S.  proposal  .  tne 
compromise  resolution  included  a  paragrapn  specific*, iy 
reaffirming  the  rights  of  wars  tor  national 
sel f-de  termination. 

However,  before  this  compromise  draft  was  voted 
on,  a  third  proposal  was  introduced.  This  third  apt. 


sponsored  by  16  African  and  Third  World  nations,  focused 
attention  on  affirming  the  rights  of  self-determination  and 
the  legitimacy  of  national  liberation  struggles  wn  i  1  e 
condemning  "repressive  and  terrorist  acts  by  colonial, 
racist  and  alien  regimes".  The  proposal  recommended  nc 
immediate  measures  to  deal  with  international  terrorism  Dut 
rather  referred  all  action  to  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study 
the  problem.  The  African-Third  World  draft  was  adopted  oy 
a  76  to  34  vote  witn  16  abstent i ons . ^5 

As  a  result  of  the  vote,  tne  General  Assemo.y 
established  a  35  member  ad  hoc  committee  on  international 
terrorism.  It  first  met  in  July/August  1973.  Tne  meetings 
were  characterized  by  fundamental  differences  on  wnat  tne 
committee's  focus  should  be,  what  measures  were  appropriate 
as  responses  to  terrorism  and  what  would  be  an  acceptable 
definition  of  terrorism.  The  initial  committee  report  was 
little  more  than  a  "summary  of  divergent  views."26  Ihe 
committee  was  continued  by  a  1977  U.N.  resolution  ana 
reconvened,  but  met  with  similiar  results.  The  ao  noc 
committee  failed  to  develop  any  practical  or  spec. i  .c 
measures  to  deal  with  international  terrorism.  .t 
essentially  Killed  any  chance  tor  an  effective  response 
witn  its  tinai  report,  submitted  in  1979. 2' 

Aitnough  the  U.5.  proposal  tai.eo,  .  ;  : 
n  i  gn  i  i  gn t  tne  major  issue  blocKing  tne  development  o:  j 
consensus  on  international  terrorism.  The  united  otaces 
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saw  the  problem  ot  international  terrorism  as  pnirar.  .  , 
humanitarian  issue.  Feeling  that  there  was  a  c: 

international  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  threat. 

U .  S .  concentrated  on  resolving  disagreements  over  tecnn.cj 
questions  of  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  third  wor  i  a  ar. 

communist  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  issue  j 
primarily  political.  There  was  no  agreement  from  them 
the  problem,  as  outlined  by  the  U.S.,  even  existed, 
real  problems  centered  on  colonialism  and  repress., 
regimes . 2® 

U.N.  Actions  1972-1987 

The  problems  of  defining  terrorism  continued  t 
impede  the  development  of  i  n  ternat  i  ona  I  norms  ar. 

cooperation  throughout  the  1970's.29  The  Internationa 
community  did  successfully  ratify  a  number  o 

multi-national  conventions  dealing  witn  specific  forms  u 
terrorism,  such  as  aircraft  hijackings  and  hostage-ta*.  *  r.u 
However,  the  developing  Third  World,  with  support  rrom  tr-. 
Communist  B i oc .  sought  to  narrow  the  definition 
international  terrorism  to  preserve  the  legitimacy  .a;, 
legality  of  "terrorist  violence"  by  national  iiberat.c 
movements.  The  third  world  continued  to  resist  efforts  t 
define  terrorist  acts  as  criminal.  Instead,  they  cnanae 


the  focus  from  the  acts  themselves  to  the  'miser. 


frustration  ana  grievances"  Chat  allegedly  caused 
terror i sm . 30 

The  Soviet  Union  aid  affirm  its  opposition  to 
"acts  of  terrorism"  such  as  murder,  kidnapping  ana  a.r 
hijacking.  However,  they  frustrated  western  efforts  tor  a 
comprehensive  international  convention  for  the  prevention 
of  terrorism.  They  refused  to  join  western  leaders  in 
giving  the  term  "international  terrorism"  a  Droac 
interpretation  that  may  include  certain  acts  oy  national 
iioeration  movements.  Instead,  the  Soviets  insisted  tr.at 
those  wno  engaged  in  these  wars  of  Iteration,  regardless 
of  the  tactics  used,  should  be  protectee  mice; 
international  law.  The  west,  which  found  violent  acts 
aimed  at  innocent  civilians  unacceptable,  refused  to  giant 
these  movements  1 egi t imacy . 31 

Despite  this  refusal  by  western  governments, 
terrorist  groups  have  attempted  to  use  the  international 
legal  system  to  claim  equal  status  with  sovereign  nations 
and  to  posture  as  legitimate  liberation  movements.  They 
have  enjoyed  some  success. 32 

In  1974,  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLJ? 
cnief  Yasir  Arafat  was  invited  to  address  the  U .  N .  Genet  a . 
Assembly.  The  U.N.  also  invited  the  PLO  to  a  convene  .  on 
cai;ea  to  improve  upon  the  1949  Geneva  Convent  ion 
numari  i  tar  i  an  Pu  i  es  of  War  .  During  the  conference  tne 
lOcoied  tor  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  ........  u 


:  dSS , t  y  struggles  o  t  people  against  colonial  .  .  .anc 
aiien.. .racist  regimes'  as  "international  armed  conflicts 
under  tne  Geneva  Convention.  Further,  tne  protcco. 
provided  that  comoatants  need  not  distinguish  tnemse..es 
trcm  civilians  untii  the  actual  point  or  engagement.  in.  s 
was  an  attempt  to  extend  the  rights  afforded  to  uniformed 
comoatants  Dy  the  Geneva  Convention  to  "irregulars"  wno 
not  oe  ooliged  to  separate  or  distinguish  themseives  from 
the  civilian  population.  The  protocol  was  adopted  Dy  tne 
conference  in  1977.  It  effectively  legitimized  tne 
terrorist  practice  of  concealing  themselves  among  tne 
civilian  population.  As  a  result,  the  protected  status  of 
civilians,  the  core  of  the  Geneva  accords,  was 
significantly  weakened. 34 

Due  to  what  Defense  Secretary  Weinoerger  calls  a 
"grave  lapse",  the  U.S.  signed  the  1977  convention. 
However,  the  convention  has  not  been  ratified  Dy  the  United 
States.  Further,  Secretaries  WeinDerger,  Snu.tz  joj 
Attorney  General  Meese  have  recommended  to  President  Reagan 
tnat  the  convention  not  De  suDmitted  to  tne  Senate  tor 
ratification  in  the  future.  In  February  1987.  president 
Reagan  sent  notice  to  the  Senate  Foreign  keiat.uns 
Committee  that  he  would  not  submit  Protocol  1.  as  trie 
revision  oeai ing  with  international  armed  conflicts  .s 
known,  for  ratification.  The  President  did,  nowever,  urge 
that  the  Senate  ratify  Protocol  2,  which  deais  with 


non-internati  ona  I  confi  ict.  More  tnan  :uu  nat  ions  s.ureu 
the  protocols  ana  more  than  *40  have  ratifiea  tnem.  .  r.e 
Soviet  Union  has  not  out  NATC  allies  Denmark.  Nor -a.1. 
Belgium  ana  Italy  have  ratified  the  accoras.3^ 

From  September  1972,  when  U.N.  Secretary-Genera , 
Kurt  Waldheim  first  asked  for  the  inclusion  or 
international  terrorism  on  the  agenda,  until  18  Decemioer 
1982,  seven  resolutions  dealing  with  terrorism  were 
adopted.  While  they  did  express  deep  concern  over 
increased  violence,  the  resolutions  actually  condemned  on i y 
one  tmng;  "the  continuation  of  repressive  and  terror. at 
acts  oy  colonial,  racist  and  alien  regimes. 

Neil  Livingstone  furtner  outlined  the  oec «r.t, 

Council  record  of  responses  to  terrorism  during  tn.s 

period.  He  noted  that, 

from  1968  to  1978,  eleven  Security  Council 
resolutions  discussed  Israel  counter- 
tedayeen  activities  directed  at  Leoanon. 

All  eleven  condemned  Israel  for  violating 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  or 
for  engaging  in  forbidden  military 
reprisals;  none  condemned  Lebanon,  the  PLC 
or  the  Fedayeen;  nor  on  their  surface  ao 
they  suggest  that  any  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Fedayeen^  preceded  the 
condemned  Israeli  attack. 

In  1985,  the  U.S.  was  more  successful  in  obtaining 
agreements  and  stronger  resolutions  on  Internationa, 
terrorism.  On  9  October  1985,  tne  President  oi  the  u.h. 
Security  Council  issed  a  statement  condemning  a, :  acts  ot 
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terrorism  and  hostage-tax  i  ng.  Two  months  later,  or,  9 
Decemoer  1985,  the  U.N.  General  Assemoly  adopted  resolution 
40/61  on  international  terrorism.  In  it  the  Genera, 
Assemoly  acknowledged  that  terrorism  was  having  a  damaging 
impact  on  international  relations  and  was  reacning  ; eve , s 
'which  may  jeopardize  the  very  territorial  integrity  ano 
security  ot  States."  The  resolution,  "  unequ i voca ,  .  y 
condemns,  as  criminal,  all  acts,  metnoos  ano  practices  o: 
terrorism.1  Further,  it  calls  upon  ail  nations  to  'retra.r, 
from  organizing,  instigating,  assisting  or  participating  .  r, 
terrorist  acts  in  other  states.''38  It  is  noteworthy  that 
tnis  statement  is  similar  to  those  adopted  Dy  tne  united 
Nations  30  years  earlier.39 

On  18  December  1985,  the  Security  Council 
unanimously  passed  Security  Council  Resolution  579.  Tne 
resolution,  introduced  by  the  United  States,  condemned 
'unequivocally  all  acts  of  host  age- tak  i  ng  ano  abouct.cn. 

The  United  States  was  extremely  p 1 easec  with  tr^ru 
recent  U.N.  actions.  Ambassador  Vernon  Waiters.  ::;e  i^.o. 
Permanent  Represen  tat i ve  to  the  United  Nations,  ca.,eo  tn . s 
'a  nistoric  step,  almost  without  precedent  i  r.  the  e t  .  i  *..• 
years  ot  tne  United  Nations."1*1  The  issue,  however .  .  s 

c  ■  csea . 

In  January  1987,  Egyptian  Foreign  M.nister  .-.n,„e..: 
Esmat  Abdel  Meguid,  asked  the  United  fiat  ions  to  om, 


preparations  for  yet  another  international  conference 


terrorism.  In  his  letter  to  Secretary-General  Javier  Perec 
ae  Cue.iar.  Mr.  Meguid  said  "the  international  common. t, 
continues  to  suffer  the  effects  of  terrorism  Dy  individual 
and  even  U.N.  memoer  nations. "42 

The  United  Nations  has  been  the  most  active 
international  forum  to  address  the  problems  or 
international  terrorism.  After  almost  40  years  of  effort, 
wrought  by  diplomatic  failures  to  reach  a  consensus,  tne 
General  Assembly  fully  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  general 
control  of  international  terrorism.  However,  major  issues 
remain  unsettled.  For  example,  the  problem  of  aeiining 
terrorism  is  still  not  solved.  Syria  recently  caiieo  rot 
an  international  conference  on  terrorism  with  tne  rocus  on 
defining  "the  distinction  between  terrorism  ano  tne 
legitimate  struggles  of  peoples. "43 

The  international  community  has  historic*. iv  been 
more  successful  in  reaching  agreement  on  protocols  to  aeai 
with  specialized  aspects  of  international  terrorism  suer, 
aircraft  hijacking  and  hostage-taking.  Chapter  Tnree 
continues  with  a  brief  review  of  selected  multi-nationai 
agreements  that  deal  with  these  specialized  cases. 


sv 


Additional  Convent  ions/ Regi ona 1  Agreements 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assemo I y  Resolution 
40/61  on  International  Terrorism  and  Security  Council 
Resolution  579  on  Hostage-Taking,  the  United  Nations  nas 
adopted  five  other  major  conventions  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  international  terrorism.  Three  deal  witn  civ;, 
aviation  and  were  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.44 

The  Convention  of  Offenses  and  Certain  Utnei  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft  (Toxyo  Convention),  signed  at 
Tok'/o  on  14  Septemoer  1963,  pledged  tne  signatory  to 
prosecute  anyone  for  seizing  or  interfering  witn  a  civil 
aircraft  in  flight.  It  dealt  primarily  witn  tne  question 
of  jurisdiction.  The  convention,  however,  did  not  include 
an  obligation  to  extradite  the  hijacker.  Further,  aithougn 
signed  in  1963,  it  took  six  years  for  the  required  twelve 
nations  to  ratify  the  accord  making  it  binding  under 
international  law.4^ 

On  16  December  1970,  the  Convention  tor  tne 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  ( the  Hague 
Convention),  was  signed  at  the  Hague.  fn  i  s  convent,  or, 
attempted  to  strengthen  the  international  juieement  on 
aircraft  nijaCK.ng  by  requiring  stitter  pena.t.es  :u. 
nijacKers.  More  importantly,  it  expressly  made  ni^uctveis 

The  detaining  country 


SLi  D  J  6  C  t 


to  extradition. 


n.ad 


:  ne 


op  t  .  or. 


o  prosecute  the  hi jac<er  or  extradite  him  to  ei 


t  n  e  r 

the  country  of  aircraft  registry  or  the  country  wnere  tr.e 
ru  jacKea  aircraft  landed  (if  this  country  is  different  from 
tne  detaining  country). 48 

The  third  aircraft  convention,  the  Convention  fur 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  against  the  Safety  of 
Civil  Avaition,  was  signed  at  Montreal  on  23  oeptemoer 
1971.  It  added  sabotage  to  aircraft  or  civil  air  service 
installations  to  the  list  of  crimes.  It  also  included  as 
crimes  acts  of  violence  against  passengers  or  crews.  LiKe 
the  Hague  Convention,  the  Montreal  Convention  incorporated 
a  prosecute  or  extradite  provision.  These  tnree 
conventions  established  a  framework  for  international 
cooperation  to  prevent  aircraft  h i j ack i ngs . 47 

The  fourth  agreement,  the  Convention  on  tne 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Crimes  Against  Internationa,  un¬ 
protected  Persons,  including  Diplomatic  Agents  (New  Too. 
Convention),  concluded  at  New  York  on  1*4  Decemoer  .  v'o. 
This  convention  addressed  specific  acts,  sucn  as  muroer  a, id 
Kidnapping,  but  was  limited  only  to  protecting  oip.cmat.c 
personnel.  The  agreement  also  made  attacks  on  tne  otficia, 
premises,  private  homes,  or  transportation  moces  or 
diplomats  criminal  offenses.48 

The  last  protocol,  the  International  Convention 
against  the  Taking  of  Hostages,  was  adopted  in  New  Torn  on 


17  Decemoer  1979. 


It  outlawed  the  taking  of  hostages  ant 


a i so  included  a  prosecute  or  extradite  provision. 


The  lvbo 


Security  Council  Resolution  (579)  on  Hostage-Taking 
reaffirmed  the  1979  convention.49 

However,  there  were  significant  political  ana 
legal  carriers  to  overcome  before  many  provisions  of  these 
agreements  could  be  executed.  The  most  significant  was  tne 
Political  Offense  Exemption  to  extradition.  This  exemption 
first  appeared  in  treaty  form  in  the  Franco-Be i gi an 
Convention  of  1934.  The  1972  United  States-Spa.n 
extradition  treaty  illustrated  the  political  offense 
exemption.  Article  V  of  the  treaty  states  that  extradition 
shal  i  not  oe  granted  wnen  the  offense  in  question  is  c:  ^ 
'political  nature".50 

Abraham  Sofaer,  in  a  July  1985  address  before  tne 
American  Bar  Association,  outlined  the  political  offense 
exemption  as  interpreted  by  U.S.  courts.  According  to  tne 
court,  the  political  offense  exemption  "pronioits 
extradition  of  persons  whose  crime,  however  serious,  was 
committed  in  the  cause  or  in  futherance  of  civil  war, 
insurrection,  or  political  commotion."51 

More  recently,  the  Supplementary  Treaty  Between 
tne  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  anc  tne 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  at  .tain  aiw 
Nor  t  r.  x  re  i  and  h  i  gn  lighted  tne  problem.  in.  a  aut  eea.e:.  ( 
proposed  to  modify  the  existing  extradition  tteaf,  uetwee., 
tne  U.S.  and  Great  Britain.  The  most  important  a  sue..;  : 
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this  controversial  supplementary  agreement,  wmch  was 
eventually  approved  in  1986,  is  that  it  identified  specific 
crimes  that  can  no  longer  be  exempted  on  political  grounds. 

Since  1979,  U.S.  courts  have  denied  tour  Br 1 t ; sn 
requests  for  the  extradition  of  accused  or  convicted 
members  of  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army.  All  four 
involved  violent  terrorist  crimes.  One  case  involves 
Joseph  Patrick  Doherty,  who  "blasted  his  way  out  of  prison 
while  awaiting  a  British  court's  decision  on  cnarges 
including  the  murder  of  a  British  Army  officer.  Great 
Britain  requested  his  extradition  from  the  U.S.  on  charges 
of  murder,  attempted  murder,  possession  of  firearms  witn 
intent  to  endanger  life  and  charges  related  to  his  escape. 
However,  due  to  the  "political  conflict"  existing  at  the 
time  and  finding  that  the  offenses  were  committed  "in  tne 
cause  of  and  in  furtherance  of  that  struggle",  the  judge 
declared  Doherty  s  offenses  as  political  ana  oeniea  tne 
extradition.52 

Mr.  Sotaer  identified  tne  law  as  tne  core  prco.em . 

not  the  judges  enforcing  the  law.  He  stated. 

The  oasic  problem  is  the  law  itse.t. 
insofar  as  it  is  oeing  applied  sc  tnat 
the  United  States  has  oecome  a  sanctuary 
tor  terrorist  murderers.52 

In  addition  to  just  refusing  extradition,  it  r.us 
also  oeen  custom  since  the  19th  century  for  tne  detaining 
nation  to  provide  "political  offenders"  asylum.  Terrorist 


groups  have  exploited  this.  The  political  ofrense 
exemption  has  been  used  extensively  by  i  riter  nac  *  on  a . 
terrorists  to  avoid  extradition  to  face  prosecution  tor 
violent  crimes.^ 

Countries  have  attempted  to  close  the  political 
offense  exemption  loophole,  primarily  through  regional  anc 
bilateral  agreements.  With  the  1977  European  Agreement  on 
Combatting  Terrorism,  the  26  member  nations  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  outlined  violent  crimes  that  could  not  be  treacec 
as  political  offenses.  These  included  crimes  sucn  as 
murder,  kidnapping,  hostage-tak i ng  and  the  use  or 
explosives  or  firearms.  The  1986  revision  or  me 
extradition  treaty  between  Great  Britain  ana  the  S.S. 
excluded  from  the  political  exemption  provision  "murcer. 
manslaughter,  kidnapping,  and  other  violent  crimes,  aiong 
witn  violations  of  international  conventions  on  air  piracy 
and  hostage- tak i ng . " ^5 

The  1977  European  Convention  on  the  Suppression  or 
Terrorism  is  one  example  of  regional  cooperation.  ine  1 ^ > i 
Convention  to  Prevent  and  Punish  Acts  of  Terrorism  Tailing 
the  Forms  of  Crimes  Against  Persons  and  Related  Extortion, 
approved  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  in  rj~:,  .s 
another  example.  The  convention  focused  on  deterring  tne 
murder  of  public  officials  and  Kidnapp.ng  :or  larscm. 
These  agreements  were  adopted  by  regiona.  pat  c.es  in  tne 


absence  of  broader  worldwide  action  on  international 
terror i sm . ^6 

Assessment 

Despite  the  apparent  advances  made  by  tne 
international  community,  Ernest  Evans,  of  the  bcookiTiqs 
Institute,  claimed  that  these  agreements  do  not  constitute 
a  network  of  deterrence  against  terrorism. ^7  The  major 
problem  centers  around  a  fundamental  weakness  of  most 
international  conventions;  there  is  no  effective 
enforcement  machinery.  For  example,  Greece  is  a  party  to 
the  Tokyo,  the  Hague,  and  the  Montreal  Conventions.  As 
such,  it  was  responsible  to  hold  an  accused  woulc-ce 
hijacker  captured  at  Athens  Airport  during  the  June  19«5 
hijacking  of  TWA  Flight  847.  However,  the  alleged  hijacker 
was  traded  by  the  Greek  government  in  return  tor  the  Greek 
passengers  of  Flight  847.  Mr.  Sofaer  argued  that  these 
conventions  are  not  enforceable  because  "parties  to  tne 
conventions  have  repeatedly  refused  to  extrao.te  ..r 
prosecute  hijackers  and,  indeed,  have  supported  tne.r 
activities." S8 

More  recently,  a  frenzy  of  nostage  taxing 
Beirut  has  apparently  slowed  extradition  proceed,  .igs 
oe  tween  tne  Li .  3 .  and  West  Germany.  Gn  ,a  January  .  . 

Mohammed  All  Hanadei,  one  of  the  four  aiieoea  r.ng.eaceis 
in  the  T'WA  Flight  847  hijacking,  was  arrested  .  n  Fcarixfurt. 
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West  Germany.  Hamaaei  is  suspected  ot  being  one  or  tne  two 
original  gunman  that  hijacked  the  tlignt  and  murdered  Uavy 
Diver  Rooert  Stethem.  Two  West  German  dusi  nessrrien  living 
in  Beirut  were  quickly  kidnapped  and  ottered  m  a 
nostage- for-pr i soner  swap.  After  initially  indicating  tnat 
Hamade i ' s  extradition  to  the  U.S.  would  de  arranged  quicxiy 
(with  U.S.  concessions  to  waive  the  death  penalty).  West 
German  officials  suddenly  altered  their  position.  They 
decame  concerned  that  the  extradition  might  result  in  the 
death  of  the  two  businessmen.  West  Germany  later  suggestec 
that  the  extradition  proceedings  may  take  several  weeks  or 
may  not  de  possible  at  all.^9 

Mr.  Maechling  charged  that  politics  permeate  every 
level  of  international  counter-terrorist  actions.  He  citec 
the  Italian  release  ot  terrorist  leader  Adou  Addas  after 
tne  Ach i 1  1 e  Lauro  hi  jacking  as  an  example.  He  also  states 
tnat  , 

countries  like  Italy,  France,  ano  Spain 
have  made  bargains  with  terrorist  groups 
giving  prisoners  early  parole  in  exchange 
for  release  of  hostages  and  promises  tnat 
national  territory  would  de  immune  from 
terrorist  attach, 60 

In  January  1987,  three  ot  the  United  States 
strongest  allies  refused  to  attend  a  proposed  conterence  to 
discuss  "coordinated  responses  to  the  continues  nost  aqe 
taking  in  Lebanon."  The  U.S.  proposed  the  meeting  between 
representatives  ot  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain,  i  -  a  i  y  ,  r.  ar.ee. 


West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Japan.  These  nations  naa  signea 
a  statement  at  the  May  1986  summit  meeting  in  Tokyo 
"pledging  international  cooperation  to  combat  terrorism.' 
The  U.S.  suggested  the  January  meeting  to  excnange 
information  and  views  on  the  recent  wave  of  kidnappings  in 
Beirut.  It  was  not  intended  to  "elicit  joint  actions  or  a 
unified  strategy."  However,  France,  Great  Britain  ana  West 
Germany  were  unwilling  to  attend  “because  of  concei n  tnat 
public  knowledge  of  such  a  session  would  put  them  m  an 
awKward  position  in  terms  of  the  safety  of  hostages  from 
tneir  countries. "61 

The  impact  of  formal  international  agreements  on 
the  international  terrorist  threat  has  been  minimal.  Hot  a 
single  terrorist  has  been  brought  to  justice  as  a  result  or 
the  three  aviation  conventions  or  the  conventions  on 
hostage-tak i ng  and  protected  persons.  Some  have  been 
jailed  under  bilaterial  agreements  and  a  few  have  been 
extradited.  However,  most  captured  terrorists  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  country's  national  laws  or  turned  over 
to  other  nations  using  methods  other  than  torma. 
ex  trad i t i on . 92 

Mr.  Ward  I  aw  ci  tea  two  reasons  wny  nations  n  *■.  e  not 
been  effective  in  regulating  terrori  sm  t  n  r  ei.  or; 
.  n  t  er  nat  i  una  i  treaties  ana  conventions.  .ne  pi  .  m  .n  .■ 

problem  focuses  on  the  aetintion  issue  ana  me  jrr.o .  -itjut 
nature  of  struggles  tor  set  t  -  aetermi  nat  .  on  .  .he 
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community  has  not  agreed  on  what  does  and  does  not 
constitute  a  legitimate  struggle  for  se  i  t-determi  na  1 1  or. . 
Additionally,  Wardlaw  identifies  the  second  prooiem  as  the 
reluctance  of  nations,  including  tnose  wno  general 
support  counter-terrorist  initiatives,  to  give  up  tneir 
right  to  grant  political  asylum  to  tnose  wno  commit 
politically  motivated  acts  of  violence. 

The  U.N.  has  been  effective  in  developing  i aw  ana 
marshalling  support  on  those  few  issues  in  wmch  tne 
international  community  has  reached  a  consensus;  commercial 
aviation  protection  and  the"  protection  of  diplomats. 

However , 

its  contribution  has  been  limited  because 
the  difference  in  legal  systems  and 
political  orientation  results  in  strong 
disagreements  over  the  definition  of 
international  terrorism  and  who  is  a 
terror i st . 64 

Paul  Wilkinson  identified  the  Uni  tea  Nations 

itself  as  the  problem.  "The  United  Nations  nas  proved  to 

ce  a  oroKen  reed  on  tne  whole  suoject  of  terrorism.  D“ 

V;ce  President  George  Bush  was  more  d,rect  m  n  .  = 

evaluation  of  the  U.N. 

To  put  it  bluntly  -  which.  as  a  former 
chief  representative  of  the  Un 1  tea  States 
at  the  U.N. ,  I  may  be  forgiven  tor  aoing  - 
that  organization  has  shown  neither  tne 
ability  nor  yet  the  willingness  to  come 
close  to  an  acceptable  definition  of 
i n t er na t i ona I  terrorism  to  consider  its 
causes  and  sources;  or  to  give  shape  to 


more  than  minimal  cooperative  measures 
designed  to  prevent  or  comoat  this  orutai 
act i v i ty • 66 

In  short,  the  United  Nations  cannot  enforce  peace. 
It  simply  has  no  mechanism  for  controlling  international 
terror i sm . 

Efforts  at  international  cooperation  tor  the 
control  and  punishment  of  international  terrorism,  even 
among  close  allies,  have  not  been  completely  successful. 
This  failure  could  eventually  lead  to  more  violent  ana 
dangerous  responses  Dy  nations  acting  aione  to  till  the  gap 
left  by  non-cooperation  among  sovereign  states. ^8 

Chapter  Three  reviewed  the  activities  of  tne 
international  community  to  deal  with  international 
terrorism.  A  number  of  declarations  were  out  1 inea, 
beginning  with  the  League  of  Nations  in  1937.  The  major 
international  protocols  that  were  discussed  are  listed 
below. 


Tokyo  Convention  < an t i -h i j ack i ng)  1963 

The  Hague  Convention  ( an t i -h i j ack i ng >  19, Q 

Montreal  Convention  C an t i -h l j acK i ng  )  197; 

New  York  Convention  (diplomat  ly'j 

protect  ion; 

internet lonai  Convention  Against  ^ 

TaKing  Hostages 
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CHAPTER  4 


U.S.  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 

introouct 1  on 

Chapter  Three  outlined  the  history  of  t  ne 
international  response  to  terrorism.  It  showed  tnat 
international  actions,  centered  on  the  United  Nations,  nave 
oeen  marginally  effective. 

Chapter  Four  will  review  the  development  or  L . o . 
coun ter - 1 er ror i st  policy  beginning  with  tne  n.xcn 

administration.  It  begins  with  a  short  discussion  of  tne 
strategic  impact  of  international  terrorism  on  U.S.  policy. 
It  then  outlines  the  development  of  U.S.  counter-terrorist 
policy  from  Presidents  Nixon  to  Carter.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  Ford  administration  because  there  were  no 
major  developments  during  this  period. 

Chapter  Four  then  concentrates  on  developments 
during  Ronald  Reagans  administration.  This  section  rmst 
discusses  tne  organizational  development  witnin  me 
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Chapter  Two  outlined  the  threat  pcsea  oy 
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international  terrorism.  Chapter  three  reviewed  activities 
dy  the  international  community  to  deal  with  this  threat. 
Two  major  policy  implications  were  derived  from  these 
discussions.  The  threat  from  international  terrorism 
constitutes  a  new  form  of  warfare.  Additionally,  tnose 
national  governments  sponsoring  international  terrorism  are 
conspiring  to  reduce  and  discredit  U.S.  influence 
wor 1 owi de . 1 

Further,  despite  U.S.  efforts,  Internationa. 

terrorism  cannot  oe  “defeated"  in  a  way  that  a  military 

enemy  can  De  defeated  in  war.  Terrorists  cannot  oe  rorceo 

to  cease  operations  completely  nor  oe  compelled  to 

disappear  as  an  adversary.2  Neil  C.  Livingstone  wrote. 

it  must  oe  recognized  that  terrorism  is 
endemic  to  the  modern  world  and  will 
not  soon  disappear.  It  cannot,  in  any 
aosolute  sense,  Oe  defeated  or  eradicated. 0 

Additionally,  as  Anthony  Quainton.  former 
Amoassador  to  Nicaragua  and  former  Director  of  tne  State 
Department's  Office  for  ComOatting  Terrorism  tl978-l°bL^ 
pointed  out,  1 n ter nat i ona I  terrorism  is  not  tne  single  most 
important  issue  to  American  foreign  policy.*4  Vice 

President  George  riush  ,  in  a  recent  article,  wrote  that 
"terrorism  is  not  as  great  a  danger  to  our  natit.r.j. 
survival  as.  for  example,  the  Soviet  nuciear  arser, a.  . 
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U.S.  efforts  to  contain  international  terrorism  w; i , 
inevitaoiy  conflict  with  other  political,  economic, 
commercial  and  humanitarian  foreign  policy  oDjectives. 
Counter-terrorist  policy  must  be  developed  in  relation  to 
these  other  foreign  policy  i n i t i at i ves . 6 

However,  the  problem  of  international  terrorism 
must  be  aodressea  by  policymakers.  It  is  apparent  tnat 
ieft  unchecked,  terrorism  could  become  an  important  threat. 
Vice  President  Busn  emphasized  that,  althougn  it  may  net  er¬ 
as  significant  as  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  "as  far  as  trie 
President  and  I  are  concerned,  terrorism  is  a  nationa. 
threat . " 7 

Lawrence  Taylor,  a  career  foreign  service  officer. 

outlined  a  series  of  points  to  consiaer  in  viewing 

.counter-terrorist  policy  development. 

(1)  Terrorism  will  remain  a  problem  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Attacks  on  embassies  and 
staffs  are  certain  to  continue. 

C 2 )  Terrorists  could  paralyze  the  entire 
U.S.  foreign  policy  establishment  by  a  systematic 
reign  of  terror . 

(JJ  Continuing  to  absorb  attacks  witnout 
Developing  a  visioie  effective  deterrent  cr 
reaction  works  tc  undermine  general  percept. ons  or 
U.S.  creaiDiiity  and  power. 

( -i )  State  sponsored  terrorism  i S  paf i  or 
s  a  Droaoer  pattern  of  low-level  violence  directea  ut 

i  tne  West.  It  presents  a  strategic  cnai ienge  to 

western  values.  policies  and  tne  U.S.  roie  as  a 
wor I o  I eader . 
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(5)  The  level  ana  intensity  of  terrorism 
nas  no  natural  limits.  It  coula  grow  to  threaten 
large  populations  with  chemical  ana  Dioioyica; 
weapons . 

Any  strategy  must  oe  aimea  at 
controlling  "the  general  terrorism  phenomenon,  not 
only  its  current  threat. "8 

Brian  Jenkins  summed  up  the  problem  of  developing 

a  comprehensive  counter-terrorist  policy. 

Such  a  strategy,  in  the  case  of  terrorism, 
is  par t i cu 1 ar i 1 y  difficult  to  design  not 
only  because  terrorists  are  ubiquitous, 
elusive,  ruthless,  and  imagi nat i ve . . . bu t 
also  because  any  effective  defense  against 
them  must  be  of  an  international  sort, 
binding  together  in  common  policies  and 
actions  nations  and  governments  that  often 
have  vastly  divergent  views  on  almost 
anything,  including  some  of  the  aspects  of 
terror  ism.9 

This  study  has  already  reviewed  the  "international 
sort",  the  remainder  of  Chapter  Four  examines  U.S.  po.ic. 
devel opmen  t . 


history  - 


1968  to  1980 


Nixon  Administration 


On  4  September  1969,  Charles  Burke  Eibricx,  tne 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazi  1  ,  was  kidnapped  by  3rari  ,  i  an 
terrorists.  He  was  eventually  released  when  the  government 
of  Brazil  met  terrorist  demands  and  flew  15  prisoners  to 
freedom  in  Mexico.  Prior  to  Ambassador  Eibricx  s 


abduct i on  , 


there  was  no  real  U.S.  policy  dealing  with 


I 


i 


internationd  terrorism  Decause  few  acts  of  terrorism 
involvea  U.S.  citizens  or  interests. 1!^ 


The  beginnings  of  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy 


can  be  traced 

to  a  series 

of  terrorist  acts  in 

1972.  On  j 

May,  Japanese 

gunmen  attacked  passengers 

at  Tel 

A  v  i  v  '  s 

Lea 

A i rpor  t  k i 

i  1  i  ng  25  and 

wounding  76. 

The 

at  tack 

W  a  3 

conducted 

oy 

the  United 

Red  Army  of 

Japan 

wn  i  cn 

was 

r ecru i tea 

t  or 

the  attack 

by  the  Popular  Front  for 

C  D 

Lioerat,on 

of 

Palestine. 

In  September 

1972  , 

Pa i est i n 

i  a  i*i 

terror : sts 

*  i 

Ilea  eleven 

members  of  tne 

Israel  i  0 1  yir. 

P  *  c 

7eam  during  the  Munich  Olympic  Games.  In  aaaition,  ;wc 
U.S.  a.picmats  were  murdered  in  the  Suaan  ana  tne  u.S. 
Amoassaaor  to  Colombia  was  kidnapped.11 

In  September  1972,  President  Nixon  airectea 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  to  establish  a  Cabinet 
Committee  to  Combat  Terrorism.  In  a  memorandum  to 
Secretary  Rogers,  President  Nixon  tasked  this  new  committee 
to  coordinate  and  evaluate  the  government  s 
counter-terrorist  activities  and  to  formulate  overa. . 
adm i n i st r a t i on  policy.  This  included  the  worldwide 

collection  of  terror i st -re  1 atea  intelligence  ana  tne 
protection  of  U.S.  personnel  and  installations  aDroao.1- 

The  committee,  chaired  by  tne  Secretary  ct  State, 
included  tne  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Tr  anspor  t  a  t  .  on  .  mo 
Treasury,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  me 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  tne 
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Attorney  General,  che  Director  of  tne  reaerai  pureaw  o: 
Investigation  (FBI),  and  the  Assistant  to  the  President  : or 
Domestic  Affairs.  The  U.S.  also  introduced  its  crart 
convention  on  international  terrorism  to  tne  Li, In.  Genet-. 
Assemoly  during  this  month. 13 

The  CaDinet  Committee  met  on  i  y  once.  .ne 
committee  endorsed  an  overall  program  strongiy  condemning 
terrorism,  outlined  a  requirement  for  expanded  intelligence 
cooperation  with  allies,  and  established  a  “no  concessions 
po 1  icy.14 

The  committee  did  establish  a  permanent  Working 
Group  on  International  Terrorism  under  the  direction  or  tne 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Between 
September  1972  and  March  1976  the  working  group  met  iOl 
times,  frequently  in  response  to  crisis  situations.10 

Carter  Aoministrat 1  on 


President  Carter  aooiisneo  President  s 

original  Cabinet  Committee  to  Ccmoat  Terrorism  m 
its  place,  ne  established  the  National  Security  Counci. 
(NSC)  Special  Coordination  Committee.  This  committee,  mucn 
like  President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Committee,  was  cnairea  cy 
tne  Secretary  of  State  and  included  the  Secretaries  o: 
Defense,  Treasury,  and  Transportation.  tne  Attorney 
General,  and  representatives  from  the  CIA,  NSC  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. ^ 


Two  interagency  groups  were  a  i  so  estaDi  isneo 


assist  the  NSC  committee  in  policy  development,  agenc, 
coordination  and  information  exchange.  The  txecut ,ve 
Committee  on  Terrorism  included  senior  representatives  from 
selected  government  agencies.  The  Working  Group  on 
Terrorism,  on  the  other  hand,  included  representatives  from 
any  agency  with  even  a  remote  interest  in  the  proDiem  or 
terrorism. 17 

The  State  Department  was  identified  as  tne  'lead 
agency"  for  matters  involving  international  terrorism  and 
neaoeo  doth  interagency  groups.  The  State  Department  s 
Counter-Terrorist  Utfice,  later  known  as  tne  Utr ice  ror 
ComDatt ing  Terrorism  and  Emergency  Planning.  naa  ceen 
established  in  1972  to  coordinate  all  State  Department 
counter-terrorist  activities. 

This  interagency  approach  outlined  tne  Carter 
administration's  "tri-level"  organization  for  oeaiing  witn 
i  n ternat i ona 1  terrorism.  Figure  2  depicts  the  program. 


The  tour  major  components  ot  tne  Carter  progra: 
were  Preaiction,  Prevention,  Deterrence,  ana  react. o:. 
Prediction  was  based  on  intelligence  an 
counter-intelligence  efforts.  Prevention  exercise 

international  initiatives  and  diplomacy  to  make  terrorism 
matter  of  international  law.  Deterrence  concentratec  c 
the  protection  and  security  of  personnel  and  installations 
The  "no-concessions"  policy  played  a  major  role  * 
deterrence.  Reaction  focused  on  the  use  of  military  tore 
in  specific  cases. *  9 

Despite  these  changes,  the  U.S.  counter- terror . s 
organization  under  President  Cartel  was  ineffective.  .  r. 
groups  oecame  large  and  cumbersome  with  often  dispaiat 
interests.  The  interagency  Executive  Committee  grew  ;r~; 
an  initial  10  selected  agencies  to  31  agencies  at 
departments  by  1979. 20 

The  State  Department  Office  tor  Comcatt.n 
Terrorism  also  suffered  problems.  From  1972  to  19. «  tn 
office  had  seven  different  directors.  Those  wno  iet 
either  retired  or  moved  to  relatively  minor  posts.  Nei 
Livingstone  charged  that  the  Office  for  Comoat  t.r; 
Terrorism  had  "traditionally  been  a  dumping  ground  ic 
foreign  service  officers  with  no  special  expertise  in  tn 
field  and  without  sufficient  stature  to  merit  appoincmen 


Co  a  diplomatic  post. "21  As  ,ate  as  1982,  tne  Office  for 
ComDatting  Terrorism  was  staffed  by  only  six  officers.4^ 

The  Carter  policy  was  likewise  ineffective.  The 
administration  concentrated  on  human  rights  as  a 
11  fundamental  tenet"  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  failed  to 
respond  decisively  and  to  develop  new  initiatives  to 
counter  the  growing  challenge  from  international  terrorism. 
Not  wanting  to  appear  inconsistent  with  its  strong  numan 
rignts  position,  the  Carter  administration  focused  on  tne 
root  causes"  of  terrorism  and  attempted  to  soive  tncse 
problems.  While  tightening  security  at  emDass.es  a:.o 
diplomatic  missions  to  discourage  terrorist  attacxs. 
President  Carter  softened  his  stand  on  terrorism  by 
publicly  disavowing  the  use  of  force  and  oy  appearing 
willing  to  negotiate  with  terrorist  groups.^3 

Nixon  to  Carter  -  Summary 


U.S.  developments  in  counter-terrorist  policy  were 
marginal  during  the  1^70s.  In  1972,  President  Nixon  b.o 
form  a  Caoinet  Committee,  a  draft  resolution  on 
international  terrorism  was  introduced  ii:  tne  united 
Nat. cns.  and  tne  State  Department  Counter-Terrorist  ^r:.ce 
was  estaDiisned.  however,  progress  was  s i ow  . 

President  Carter  altered  Nixon  s  structure  c. 
shifting  r espons i d 1 i t y  to  tne  NSC  Special  Coordinating 
Committee.  He  did  expand  operations  with  tne  interagency 


groups  employing  a  program  mat  empnasicea  pr  ea .  u , 
prevention,  aeterrence,  ana  reaction. 

However,  the  U.S.  government  responaec  s .  c~  .  .,  . 

The  programs  targeting  international  terrorism  rece.,ec 

only  moaerate  attention  and  resources,  ana  usuai.y  tr.en 

only  after  a  major  terrorist  incident.  During  the  iv7us. 

terrorism  was  treated  mainly  in  the  context 
of  specific  terrorist  acts,  with  limited 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  the 
patterns  or  trends,  par t 1 cu 1 ar i 1 y  state 
sponsorship  of  terrorists.24 

The  legacy  of  U.S.  policy  left  for  Ronaid  Reagan 
as  he  assumed  office  included  an  announced  "no  negotiation, 
no  concessions'  policy,  a  system  that  functioned  with  tne 
State  Department  as  the  lead  agency  for  international 
terrorism,  an  interagency  structure  tor  policy  development, 
anc  the  Delta  Force. 2^ 


men  t 


cignt  days  after  his  inauguration,  t‘ 

Reagan  welcomed  home  the  Iranian  hostages  after  t 

days  of  captiv.ty.  On  that  occasion  he  remarked, 

Let  terrorists  oe  aware  that  wnen  the 
ruies  or  international  behavior  are 
violated,  our  policy  will  pe  one  of  sw i 1 1 
and  effective  retribution/^ 


■  v a  .•  .  •  • 

’ v  V  _V  V -  A  •/  A  /  ’ , 


In  a  iater  speech,  the  President  said, 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  any  country  that 
is  tempted  to  use  violence  to  undermine 
democratic  governments,  aestaoi I lze  our 
friends,  thwart  efforts  to  promote 
democratic  governments,  or  disrupt  cur 
lives,  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  ana 
much  to  lose. 22 

Brian  Jenkins  stated  that,  in  tune  with  this  new  concern, 
tne  Reagan  administration  "politically  eievatea  the  proD.em 
of  international  terrorism  to  an  issue  of  paramount 
importance  .  "  28 


In  its  first 

year  the 

Reagan  aomin 

i  s U‘  j '  *  or, 

reri nea 

tne 

'lead  agency ” 

concept 

initiated  d  ^ 

Pr  es  .  del.  t 

Carter  . 

The 

State  Department  st  1 

i  i  acted  as 

tne  , e  a  c 

agency 

for 

i n  ternat 1 ona 

1  terrorism.  Tne 

Just.ce 

Department,  througn  the  FBI,  was  responsible  as  the  ieao 
agency  for  domestic  terrorism  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  through  the  FAA,  took  the  lead  over 
terrorist  acts  aooard  aircraft  within  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  United  States.29 

The  new  administration  also  estaDI isnea  a  numoer 
ot  interagency  groups  to  develop  ana  coordinate  overa, . 
policy.  The  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  on  ierror.sm 
was  tne  primary  organization.  Similar  to  rresuoiu 

Carter  s  Special  Coordinating  Committee.  the  oe-.  .  ci 
interdepartmental  Group  met.  frequently  to  oea .  w .  t  r.  ,  ssues 
sucn  as  international  cooperation,  resei;  cn  » n  d 


□eve . opment  , 


legislation. 


puc  I  i  c 


dip  1 omacy  , 


training 


programs  ana  exercises.  Chairea  Dy  a  senior  representative 
tram  tne  State  Department  (the  Director  ot  the  Gftice  tor 
Corr.Datt.ng  ierrorism  ana  Emergency  Planning),  tne  grc^p 
inciuaea  senior  representatives  from  tne  Office  of  tne  Vice 
Presiaent.  tne  NSC  ana  Departments  ot  Defense,  'treasury. 
Energy  ana  Justice.  Senior  representatives  from  tne  is.  . 
CIA,  ana  Joint  Cniefs  of  Staff  completed  the  group.  m 
addition,  a  numoer  of  working  groups  were  estad isnea  to 
support  tne  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group.  They  operates 
in  areas  including  technical  support,  exercises,  training 
assistance  and  public  diplomacy.30 

Within  the  State  Department,  the  Director  of  tne 
Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism  and  Emergency  Planning 
reported  to  the  Undersecretary  for  Management.  This  otf.ce 


worked  to  support  i 

nterna 1 

State 

Dep  a 

counter-terrorist 

programs 

ana,  as 

head  ot 

tne 

Interdepartmental 

Group , 

coordinated  gover 

r.  rr,  t* :  • . 

erfcrts  to  counter  the  terrorist  tnreat.3: 

The  lead  agency/  1  riteroepar  tmen :  a 
was  used  as  a  policy-developing  cooy . 
situation,  however,  an  ad  hoc  group  nr 
officials  was  formed  to  advise 

■30 

specific  situation.  ^ 

Neil  L  1  v  i  ngsr  one  i  -  >■ 
rhetoric  of  tne  ••  i : 


President  Reagan's  National  Security  Advisor  during  tnis 
period,  as  saying  that  the  U.S.  was  "way  Dehind  the  power 
curve"  in  developing  a  counter-terrorist  policy. 33 

Three  factors  were  identified  to  explain  this  1 acK 
of  national  direction.  Powerful  voices  in  the  foreign 
policy  community  maintained  that  terrorism  was  not  a  major 
problem  and  not  a  significant  threat  to  the  security  ana 


interests  of  the  U.S. 


Additionally,  despite  the 


administration's  organizational  changes,  there  was  no  rea; 

institutional  machinery  in  the  U.S.  government  to  aaa: ess 

the  terrorist  threat  as  a  total  entity  of  strategic 

importance.  A  vast  majority  of  actions  were  nanaiea  on  an 

individual  case-by-case  basis.  Finally,  the  control  ana 

suppression  of  international  terrorism  was  regaraea  Dy  past 

administrations  as  “inimical"  and  somehow  "antithetical'1  to 

other  foreign  policy  goals. Brian  Jenkins  cnargea  tnat 

during  this  period  the  U.S.  government, 

had  not  paid  serious  attention  to  the 
problem  of  terrorism,  despite  the  strong 
rhetoric  emanating  mainly  from  the  White 
House.  Most,  regarded  terrorism  as  a  Kina 
of  nuisance. ^5 


The  October  1983  bombing  of  the  Marine  Barracks  in 
Beirut  changed  this  situation.  This  was  the  turning  point 
that  pushed  the  Reagan  administration  to  increase  attention 
and  resources  towards  fighting  terrorism.36 

After  the  Beirut  bombing,  a  1983  Special 
Presidential  Study  outlined  new  policy  guidance.  It 
provided  for  a  program  based  on  unilateral,  bilateral  anc 
multilateral  actions  using  a  variety  of  tools  to  counter 
terrorism.  These  tools  included  diplomatic,  economic, 
legal,  intelligence  and  military  options.37  In  addition, 
the  Vice  President  was  named  as  head  of  a  newiy  formed 
Special  Select  Group  to  function  as  part  of  a  new  crisis 
action  program.  The  Special  Select  Group  included  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the  Director  ot 
the  CIA,  the  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chairman  or 
tne  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Senior  interdepartmental 
Group,  outlined  earlier,  supported  this  opecia.  oe.ect 
Group  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  crisis  si  tuations.''3 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  tne  President  souur.t 
support  from  Congress.  On  6  March  1V8J,  he  sent  a  pao«.aye 
of  tour  an 1 1 - terror i st  bills  to  Congress  designed  to  ueai 
with  various  elements  of  international  terrorism.  Two 
bills  proposed  to  ratify  and  implement  Internationa; 
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conventions  signed  earlier  oy  the  U.S.  These  inciuaea  tne 
Montreal  Convention  on  aircraft  hijacking,  original  ly 
signed  in  1971,  and  the  1979  Convention  on  tne  TaKing  ot 
Hostages.  Neither  convention  had  been  approved  by 
Congress.  The  third  bill  proposed  paying  a  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  location  of  hostages  or  tne 
resolving  of  a  terrorist  incident.  The  final  bill  sougnt 
to  prohibit  individuals  or  groups  within  U.S.  jurisdiction 
from  supporting  or  training  terrorist  groups  in  other 
nations.  Congress  passed  three  of  the  four  bills.  The 
proposal  outlawing  support  and  training  of  terrorist  groups 
failed  because  it  appeared  to  infringe  on  inoiviauai  rignts 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution.39 

3  April  1934  -  NSJLID  1 23. 

The  single  greatest  change  in  administration 
policy,  however,  was  the  move  towards  the  use  ot  force  tc 
counter  terrorism.  On  3  April  198*1.  President  Reagan 
signed  National  Security  Decision  Directive  138  (NSDD  lob). 
The  directive  tasked  government  agencies  to  develop  options 
for  using  military  force,  to  include  preemptive,  punitive 
and  retaliatory  operations,  against  the  "instigators  ana 
perpetrators"  of  terrorist  attacks.4^ 

Prior  to  NSDD  138,  U.S.  policy  prtinan  ,  / 
emphasized  defensive  measures  to  counter  the  terrorist 
tnreat .  Altnough  absolutely  necessary,  tnese  meaSoies 
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alone  do  not  constitute  a  strategy  against  terrorism."'41 
This  changed  with  NSDD  138.  The  chief  themes  of  the 
classified  directive  are  listed  below. 

<1)  No  nation  can  condone  terrorism. 

(2)  Every  country  has  the  right  to  defend 

itself. 

<3)  Terrorism  is  a  problem  for  ail 

nat i ons . 

(4)  The  U.S.  will  work  with  other 
governments  to  deal  with  terrorism. 

(5)  U.S.  policy  aims  to  deal  with  ail 
forms  of  terrorism  but  regards  state  terrorism  as  a 
special  problem. 

<6;  States  that  use  or  support  terrorism 
cannot  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  consequences. 

( 7 )  The  U.S.  will  use  all  available 
channels  to  dissuade  states  from  supporting 
terrorism. 

<8;  The  U.S.  will  heighten  efforts  to 
prevent  attacks  and  to  warn  and  protect  its 
ci t i zens  and  a  1  I i es. 

< 9 )  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  hold  up  acts  of 
state  terror  to  the  strongest  public  condemnation. 

(10)  Where  these  efforts  fail,  the  U.S. 
has  the  right  to  defend  itself. 

The  directive  reaffirmed  that  terrorists  weie 
criminals  and  that  U.S.  actions  to  counter  tnem  wou  i  a  ce 
guiaea  oy  tne  rule  of  i aw .  Nevertheless.  tne 
administration  asserted  that  the  U.S.  may  take  military 
action  oetore  each  and  every  tact  was  known.  ro i  . gyma.-, ai  s 
hoped  to  deter  terrorists  by  clearly  proclaiming  tnat  the 
U.S.  response  would  be  swift  and  sure. 


The  same  day  that  President  Reagan  signed  NbDD 
138,  Secretary  cf  State  Shultz  delivered  a  major  toreign 
policy  address  to  the  Trilateral  Commission.  The  Secretary 
stated  tnat  to  effectively  comoat  state  sponsorea 
terrorism,  the  U.S.  must  de  prepared  to  use  force. 
Secretary  Shultz  said. 

We  have  publically  put  terrorists  on  notice 
that  they  can  expect  no  concessions  from  us. 

We  will  not  pay  ransoms  or  release  prisoners. 

We  will  not  bargain  for  the  release  of 
hostages. . .Governments  which  engage  in  or 
actively  support  acts  of  terrorism  against 
us  can  expect  rapid  and  certain  response. 

We  will  use  all  appropriate  resources  at 
our  disposal,  be  they  diplomatic,  political, 
economic,  or  military,  to  respond  to  sucn 
acts  of  international  intimidation  ano 
extortion.4^ 

Brian  Jenkins,  refering  to  NSDD  138  anc  :ne 
Secretary  s  speech,  said  that  "together  they  constitute  a 
declaration  of  war  against  an  unspecified  terrorist  roe.  to 
oe  tougnt  at  an  unxnown  place  and  time  witn  weapons  yet  to 
oe  cnosen . "  He  called  it  a  major  development 
significant  policy  and  organ  i  zat  i  ona  I  imp  l  1  cat  i  ons .  4t> 

In  addition  to  these  statements.  trie 
An t i -Ter ror 1 st  Assistance  Program  (ATA>,  whicn  was 
initiated  earlier,  received  greater  support.  The  program 
was  designed  to  train  foreign  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  an  t  i  -  ter  ror  i  st  techniques.  The  program,  wmcn 
focused  on  areas  such  as  airport  security.  d  c  m  d 
de tec t i on/d i sposa i ,  and  hostage  negot i at i ons.  rescues . 


provided  training  to  over  2000  participants  from  32 


countries  by  January  1986. 47 

Further  organizational  developments  took  place  in 
1985.  On  4  March  1985,  the  State  Department  Otfice  tor 
Combatting  Terrorism  and  Emergency  Planning  was 
reorganized.  The  director's  position  was  upgraded  to  the 
level  of  Ambassaoor-at-Large  for  Counter-Terrorism.  Inis 
new  ambassador  now  reported  directly  to  the  Secretary  ot 
State,  bypassing  the  Undersecretary  for  Management  wno  naci 
oeen  an  intermediate  echelon.  The  otfice  was  tasked  to 
develop  and  recommend  policies  on  terrorism,  to  conduct 
liasion  with  other  governments  and  work  directly  witn  u.s. 
intelligence  agencies.  Following  the  initial  leaaersn.p 
turmoil  in  the  counter-terrorism  otfice  of  the  ear i y  iv,ts. 
the  recent  leadership  provided  stability.  Antnony 

Ouainton,  former  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  headed  the  ot: ice 
from  July  1978  to  May  1982.  Robert  Sayre,  former 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  directed  the  office  from  May  1982  to 
1984.  Ambassador-a t -Large  Robert  Oakley  has  ti I iea  tne 
position  since  replacing  Ambassador  Sayre  in  1984. 146 

However,  according  to  recent  news  accounts,  tne 
administration  was  bitterly  divided  on  u.S.  uuncv 
execution.  A  Washington  Post  report  stated  tnac  ,iuce; 
tne  Department  ot  State  and  Department  ot  Derenue  j;  ...eo 
against  a  "risky  and  unrealistic"  White  House  anu  u u. 
aimed  at  removing  Moammar  Uadhati  trom  power  in  ~*Dyj.  .r-,e 
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1985  plan  reportedly  called  for  a  combined  U . S . -Egypt  1  an 
invasion  of  Libya.  The  proposal  was  rejected  oy  Egyptian 
President  Hosn i  Mubarak.49 


Vice  President' s  Task  Force 

Despite  the  adjustments  made  in  1963-19&4, 
international  terrorism  continued  to  impact  U.b.  foreign 
policy.  Prompted  by  frustrations  during  the  June  1965 
hijacking  of  TWA  Flight  847,  President  Reagan  as<ed  tne 
Vice  President  to  form  a  task  force  to  review  the  problem. 
The  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism  was 


formed  because 

of 

concern 

for  the 

i ncreasi ng 

loss  of 

American  lives 

as 

well  as 

repeated 

terror i st 

threats 

against  U.S.  citizens.  Headed  by  Vice  President  Bush,  tne 
task  force  was  comprised  of  fourteen  senior  government 
officials  with  major  responsibilities  for  U.b. 
counter-terrorist  policy.  This  cabinet  level  task.  force 
spent  the  last  six  months  of  1985  evaluating  U.b.  policies, 
programs  and  capabilities  for  combatting  terrorism.00 

Tne  task  force  focused  on  two  main  areas, 
organization  and  strategy/ doctr i ne .  It  attempted  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  bureaucratic  organization,  tne 
application  of  the  "lead  agency"  concept  and  tne  role  or 
tne  National  Security  Council.  It  also  addressed  questions 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  threat  and  tne  level  ot 
attention  and  resources  that  should  be  dedicated  to  this 


w 
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area  of  foreign  policy.  The  Public  Report  of  tne  vice 
President's  Task  Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism  was  released 


in  February  1986.  It  made  strategic  proposals  tnat 
included  a  wide  range  of  military  and  non-military  options. 
The  task  force  made  44  specific  recommendations  to  tne 


President  which  later  became  codified  by  Presidential 


di  rect i ve .  ■ 


Additionally,  in  January  1986  President  Reagan 


signed  a  secret  directive  authorizing  the  CIA  to  aoouct 
suspected  terrorists  in  foreign  countries  and  return  tnem 
to  the  U.S.  for  trial.  The  directive  a  i  so  reported./ 
authorized  "covert  actions  against  terrorists,  including 
pre-emptive  strikes  against  those"  preparing  tor  an  assault 


against  U.S.  interests. 


The  President  signed  tne 


directive,  which  was  supported  by  then  CIA  Director  Casey, 
Attorney  General  Meese  and  Secretary  of  State  Shuitz. 
"despite  fierce  opposition  from  some  officials  in  ms 
admin i strat i on . " 52 


Ambassador-at-Large  Oakley  insisted  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  U.S.  effort  to  counter  international 


terrorism.  In  a  16  June  1986  speech,  he  outlined  Reagan 
admi n i nstrat i on  counter-terrorist  initiatives  over  the  past 
two  years.  They  include: 

tl)  Intensified  bilateral  reiationsn.ps 
witn  some  titty  governments. 

<2i  Dedicated  more  resources  and  given 
nigner  priority  to  intelligence  activities  aoroaa. 
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(3)  Improved  security  for  embassies  and 
consu 1 ates . 

(4)  Improved  intelligence  collection. 

<5)  Wider  range  of  unilateral  sanctions 
against  state  sponsors  such  as  Syria,  Libya,  Iran, 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

(6)  Strengthened  covert  and  military 
capabi i i ty . 

(7)  Greater  cooperation  with  the  private 

sector . 

(8)  Expanded  work  with  international 
forums  like  the  United  Nations  to  establish  the 
principle  that  terrorism  is  a  threat  to  all  nations. 


From  President  Nixon  to  President  Reagan,  some 
form  of  interagency  approach  has  been  used  to  develop  ana 
coordinate  policy.  The  current  counter-terrorist  planning, 
coordination  and  policy  formulation  process  runs  from  the 
President  through  the  National  Security  Council  to  many 
executive  departments  and  agencies  responsible  tor  some 
aspects  of  terrorism  counter-action.  The  Senior 

Interaepar tmenta 1  Group  on  Terrorism,  cnairea  oy  tne 
Director  of  the  State  Department  Office  tor  Comoatt ,ng 
Terrorism  ana  Emergency  Planning,  is  tne  princip.e 
coordinating  committee  for  counter-terrorism  unaer  tne 

NSC. 54 

In  a  national  crisis,  tne  Vice  Pres; cent  assumes 
crisis  management  authority  as  head  of  the  Special  Seiect 


Group .  During  this  crisis  situation  olicy  aecis.ons  are 
made  oy  this  NSC-Cabinet  level  group.  This  group  maintains 
direct  contact  with  the  President  during  tne  crisis.  Tne 
Senior  In terdepar tmen ta I  Group  Decomes  a  support  ano 
advisory  element  tor  the  Special  Select  Group  during  times 
of  crisis,  (see  Figure  3)^5 

The  Reagan  administration's  counter-terrorist 
organization  expanded  over  the  six  years  from  1980  to  19de>. 
Growth  was  slow  during  the  first  three  years  but  it  was 
accelerated  by  two  major  events,  the  1983  bomDing  of  tne 
Marine  Corps  headquarters  and  the  June  1985  hijacking  or 
TWA  Flight  847.  The  counter-terrorism  organization 
evoiveo  to  eventually  include  an  ambassador  level  post  ,  n 
the  State  Department  to  coordinate  U.S.  efforts.  i’he  next 
section  will  review  the  actual  U.S.  counter- cerror i si 
po i icy. 

Reagan  Administration  -  Policy  Development 

Background  -  Considerations 


U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  development  nas  been 


influenced  by  many 

factors. 

They  include 

tne 

oeve i opmen  c 

of  the  threat ,  the 

nature  of 

U.S.  soc i ety  , 

the 

odi  i ga  t l ons 

of  a  democratic  nation,  and  the  responsibilities  ot  a  wor . o 
leader.  U.S.  policymakers  have  attempted  to  oaiance  a 


natural 


desire  for  retaliation  with  otner  U.S. 


i  r»  c  t?  l  t?  s  r  ^5 
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home  and  abroad.  A  failure  to  do  so  could  perpetuate 
terrorism  and  actually  undermine  U.S.  interests.^ 

For  tnis  reason,  among  others,  U.S.  options  for 
dealing  with  terrorism  must  be  as  broad  as  possiole.  To 
implement  an  effective  policy,  particularly  against  state 
sponsored  international  terrorism,  dec i si on-maKers  must  De 
able  to  draw  from  a  full  range  of  options.  This  is 
difficult  when  state  sponsored  terrorists  succeed  in 
disrupting  the  fabric  of  democratic  societies  yet  ao  not 
reach  the  point  of  open  war.88 

The  U.S.  has  two  primary  problems  in  developing  an 
effective  counter-terrorist  policy.  The  policy  must  deal 
with  a  wide  variety  of  terrorist  groups  which  operate 
outside  U.S.  borders.  Additionally,  as  outlined  in  unapter 
Two,  state  sponsorship  provides  the  U.S.  witn  a  majuL 

policy  problem. 59 

The  administration  has  a  full  range  or  options 
available  for  responding  to  the  terrorist  threat.  iney 
include  intelligence  programs,  international  cooperation, 
economi c/secur 1 ty  assistance,  political  ano  diplomatic 
pressure,  economic  sanctions  and  information  campaigns, 
foreign  broadcasts.60 

Military  force  is  also  a  tool  which  is  a  necessary 
aspect  of  policy  development.  However,  there  appears  to  oe 
a  dichotomy  in  democratic  governments  between  the  possioie 
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neea  to  use  military  force  and  the  desire  to  find  otner 
ways  to  address  the  problems  of  international  terrorism.61 

In  addition,  these  "responses"  to  terrorism  are 

only  part  of  the  solution.  Neil  Livingstone  stressed  that 

terrorism  neither  occurs  in  a  vaccum  nor  is  it  generally 

the  product  of  outside  influence,  although  foreign 

influence  may  contribute  to  its  growth  and  development. 

At  the  root  of  most  terrorist  outbreaks 
are  real  grievances  such  as  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  inability 
to  participate  in  the  political  process, 
and  systematic  government  oppression. 

If  no  channel  exists  tor  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  social  grievances,  violent 
change  often  becomes  inevitable.6^ 

He  also  quotes  W.T.  Mai  1  ison  and  S.V.  Mailison,  wno  wrote 

in  the  Harvard  Law  Journal  . 

There  is  considerable  historical 
that  no  governmental  attempt  to 
terrorism  has  been  successful 
absence  of  a  political  program 
to  eradicate  the  cause. 

Bruce  Laingen,  former  Iranian  hostage  and  State  Department 

official,  indicated  that  long-term  policy  efforts  snouia 

focus  on  the  "grievances  and  pain"  that  are  the  root  causes 

of  terrorism.64 

These  writers  did  recognize  that  in  some  cases 
temporary  measures,  to  include  the  use  of  force,  may  oe 
necessary  to  "purchase"  the  time  required  to  implement 
reforms.  Further,  Darting  drastic  social  ana  po.it.cai 
reforms  that  remove  the  stimulus  tor  terrorism,  tne  ^ . a . 


ev i aence 
suppress 
i  n  the 
desi gned 
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cannot  appear  weak  and  vacillating  in  the  face  of  the 


terrorist  challenge.  This  would  provide  a  powerful 
incentive  tor  future  attacks.  A  policy  of  concessions  ana 
appeasement  will  not  deter  terrorists.  "State 
sponsored  terror  will  increase  through  our  suDmission  to 
it,  not  from  our  active  resistance."^ 


U.S.  policy  prior  to  NSDD  138  naa  oeen 
characterized  as  “deterrence"  oriented;  a  strategy  of 
defense  and  reaction.  It  stressed  "deterrence"  over 
"prevention",  defensive  actions  versus  offensive 


intiatives.66 


There  is  a  critical  distinction  Detween 


"deterrence"  and  "prevention”,  as  defined  ny  Acnoia 


D i Laura . 


"Deterrence"  focuses  on  manipulating  tne 


terrorists'  calculations  on  relative  costs.  Denetits  ana 
tne  risk  of  a  certain  act.  It  involves  tne  creaime 
aoiiity  to  deny  tne  terrorist  ms  oDjectives  wm  ,e  a  i  so 
imposing  costs  di spropor t i onate  to  any  gains  ne  mignt  none 
to  achieve.  However,  tne  anility  to  impose  tnese 

conditions  rarely  exist  for  the  U.S.,  particularly  overseas 
ana  when  dealing  with  groups  which  employ  suicide 


tactics. 


"Prevention",  on  the  other  nano,  keys  on  the 


terrorists'  cap anilities.  It  seizes  the  initiative  anc 


.v.v.y.v  *\v/  .v. -\>.v 


seek 


to  disrupt,  diminish  or  destroy  tne  terrorist 


capability  to  perform  hostile  acts.  Prevention  involves  a 

variety  of  tactics  to  include  infiltration,  psychological 

warfare,  and  preemptive  and  preventive  military  strikes.68 

Stephen  Passony,  of  the  Hoover  Institute,  stressed 

the  need  for  “deterrence"  over  “prevention".  He  was 

discussing  U.S.  policy  when  he  made  the  following  statement 

at  a  terrorism  conference. 

Prevention  is  an  attractive  but  unworkable 
idea. ..At  best  it  is  feasible  to  minimize 
danger  and  damage  and  to  exact  punishment. 

An t i -terror i st  strategy  should  aim  at 
deterrence.  This  means  that  a  security 
capaoility  of  such  an  effectiveness  is 
created  that  it  persuades  many  terrorists 
that  their  actions  will  not  De  successful, 
tnat  they  will  be  caught  or  killed  it  tney 
attack . 69 

Amoassador  Quainton  responded  to  Mr.  Possony  oy  stating, 
“that's  our  (U.S.)  policy;  you  couldn't  have  stated  it  more 
succinctly."7^1  The  U.S.  apparently  had  a  defensive 
"deterrent"  oriented  policy. 


Policy  Development  -  Post  NSDD  138 


The  Reagan  administration's  approach  to  updating 
U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  was  to  develop  an  estimate  ot 
the  problems  and  threat  international  terrorism  poseo  to 
society  and  national  security.  The  administration  tnen 
examined  U.S.  national  policies  ana  reviewed  tne  government 
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organization  and  structure  for  responding  to  terrorism  on 
doth  the  international  and  domestic  levels. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  continued  efforts  to  address  different 
aspects  of  terrorism  in  coordination  and  cooperation  witn 
other  governments.  This  evaluation  resulted  in  cne 
judgment  that  international  terrorism  was  a  significant 
threat  ano  that,  as  of  yet,  there  was  no  effective  means  to 
counter  it.71 


Amdassador  Oakley  identified  cne  genet  a i 
counter-terrorist  policy  goals  in  a  5  March  1985  speecn . 
They  were  to, 

Cl)  Attain  effective  coordination  ano 
action  among  all  agencies  involved  in  comoatting 
terror i sm . 

c  2 )  Effectively  integrate  more  passive 
defensive  measures  and  proactive  operations  to 
deter  or  preempt  terrorist  activity. 


C  3 )  Secure  international 
the  fight  against  terrorism. 


cooperation  in 


c  4 )  Use  the  full  U.S.  intelligence 
capaoility  against  the  terrorist  threat.^2 

Finally,  the  1986  Vice  President  s  iaSK  Force 


Report  outlined  tne  current  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy. 
The  Vice  President  s  report  stated  tnat 


The  U.  S.  position  on  terrorism  is 
unequivocal:  firm  opposition  to  terrorism 
in  all  its  forms  ano  wherever  it  ta<es 
place.  Several  National  Security  Decision 
Directives  as  we  1 i  as  statements  oy  tne 
President  and  senior  officials  confirm 
this  policy. 
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Cl)  The  U.S.  government  is  opposed  to 
domestic  ano  international  terrorism  and  is 
prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  otner  nations  or 
unilaterally  ^when  necessary  to  prevent  or  respond 
to  terrorist  acts. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Government  considers  the 
practice  of  terrorism  oy  any  person  or  group  a 
potential  threat  to  its  national  security  and  will 
resist  the  use  of  terrorism  by  all  legal  means 
ava i 1 ab 1 e . 

(3)  States  that  practice  terrorism  or 
actively  support  it  will  not  do  so  without 
consequences.  If  there  is  evidence  that  a  state  is 
mounting  or  intends  to  conduct  an  act  of  terrorism 
against  this  country,  the  United  States  will  take 
measures  to  protect  its  citizens,  property  and 
i n  terests . 

c  4 )  The  U.S.  government  will  make  no 
concessions  to  terrorists.  It  will  not  pay  ransoms, 
release  prisoners,  change  its  politics  or  agree  to 
other  acts  that  might  encourage  additional 
terrorism.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
will  use  every  available  resource  to  gain  tne  sate 
return  of  American  citizens  who  are  held  hostage  oy 
terror i sts . 

(5)  The  United  States  will  act  in  a 
strong  manner  against  terrorists  witnout 
surrendering  basic  freedoms  or  endangering 
democratic  principles,  and  encourages  otner 
governments  to  take  similar  stands. 

While  stressing  that  U.S.  policy  must  oe 
unambiguous  and  must  make  full  use  of  non-miiitary  too.s. 
Secretary  Shultz  emphasized  that  the  strategy  must  a i so 
have  a  military  dimension.74  William  Casey  said  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  abstain  from  forcible  action  to 
prevent,  preempt,  or  respond  to  terrorist  acts  wnere  tne 
conditions  justify  -  indeed,  our  knowledge  justifies  -  tne 
use  of  force. "  7  ^  Further,  the  effectiveness  of 
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non-military  approaches  is  increased  if  those  who  use  ana 
export  terrorism  understand  that  behind  these  peaceful 
initiatives  stands  the  U.S.  armed  forces.76 

Policy  Effectiveness 

At  a  7  January  1986  news  conference,  Presiaenc 
Reagan  responded  to  a  question  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  by  stating,  we  nave 
actually  recorded  in  the  last  year,  and  Know,  that  we  nave 
aborted  126  terrorist  missions".77 

However,  despite  advances  like  these,  some  writers 
charged  that  tne  U.S.  reponse  "still  lacks  a  creaiDie 
strategy  of  counter-terrorism,  par t i cu 1 ar i I y  against  state 
sponsored  terrorism."7® 

fial  anae 

The  U.S.  response  to  terrorism  is  accused  of  oeing 
out  of  balance  with  the  actual  problem.  It  lacks  an 
"historic  perspective"  and  is  "prone  to  substitute  anger 
tor  policy."  U.S.  responses  to  individual  acts  or 
terrorism  tend  to  oe  "spasmodic"  ratner  tnan  ‘judicious". 
The  aami n i str at i on  is  charged  with  buffeting  tne  puciio 
with  "sensational  news  accounts  on  one  nana  ana  ov 
incendiary  public  rhetoric  on  tne  other.'  tne  public  .  s 
badly  informed  and  subject  to  "bouts  of  hysteria. 
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According  to  Gary  Sick,  a  memoer  of  tne  fora 
foundation  ano  former  NSC  advisor  under  Presidents  fore. 
Carter,  and  Reagan,  this  "hysteria"  serves  to  magnify 
rather  tnan  diminish  the  visioility  and  impact  of 
terrorism.  “Succumbing  to  our  own  sense  of  outrage,  we  cc 
ourselves  more  damage  than  the  terrorists  could  ever  nope 
to  accomplish  by  themselves."  He  also  maintained  tnat  tms 
public  preoccupation  with  terrorism  and  increased 
government  rhetoric  recently  led  the  American  people  to 
conclude  that  terrorism  is  the  single  greatest  threat  to 


the  nation.1 


The  results  of  a  New  York  Times/CBS  News  Poi 


conducted  in  April  1986  showed  that  Americans  consiaerec 
terrorism  the  most  important  problem  facing  tne  nation 
percent  of  those  polled),  as  compared  to  tne  economy  t  A  * 
percent)  and  unemployment  (11  percent).  inis  was  a 
significant  jump  from  a  poll  conducted  tour  montns  earlier, 
in  December  1985,  a  New  York  Times  Pom  found  tnat  on < y  one 


percent  of  tnose  surveyed  considered  terrorism  as 


a  *4»cl  O  i. 


concern.  However,  between  the  two  polls,  terrorists  nua 
attacked  the  airports  in  Rome  and  Vienna,  a  oomo  nuc 
exploded  aboard  a  TWA  flight  near  Athens  and  terrorists  naa 
recently  bombed  the  West  Berlin  discotheque 

Additionally,  U.S.  policy  has  Deen  cnargeo  w.t.n 
being  unbalanced  because  it  has  concentrated  on  aeai  .no 
witn  tne  'threat"  of  terrorism.  It  does  not  aoai  ess  tne 
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causes  of  terrorism,  as  recommended  Dy  experts  sucn  as 
Livingstone  and  Laingen.82 

CiLgqiOi  LLLZ 


The  United  States  also  races  a  credibility  gap  in 
its  counter-terrorist  policy.  The  U.S.  has  predominantly 
viewed  each  terrorist  act  as  an  individual  incident  witnout 
a  practical  pattern  or  strategic  dimension.  Some  writers 
charged  tnat  this  is  a  "naive  view"  in  lignt  of  tne  growing 
evidence  of  collusion  among  states  sponsoring  terrorism.88 
The  perception  is  tha  no  real  strategy  exists.  Accord. r.u 
to  Brian  Jenkins, 

Terrorism  diverts  government  attention 
for  brief  moments  of  crisis.  When  not 
under  the  gun,  most  governments  treat 
terrorism  as  no  more  than  a  nuisance... 

In  the  United  States  and  most  Western 
European  governments,  the  rhetoric  against 
terrorism  almost  always  exceeds  the  amount 
of  resources  devoted  to  combatting  it.8*1 

The  U.S.  policy  of  "no  negotiations,  no 
concessions"  has  also  come  under  fire.  The  hijacking  or 
TWA  Flight  847  in  June  1985  preoccupied  U.S.  leaders  and 
paralyzed  the  national  security  decision  making  process. 
The  terrorists’  condition  for  releasing  tne  nine:  .  c  tr. 
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tnat  cne  release  of  the  Israeli  prisoners  along  with  the 
Americans  was  inciaential.  However,  the  inciaent  was 
v.eweo  oy  tne  international  community  as  a  concession  uy 
tne  U.S.85 

A  recent  hew  York  Times  story  quoted  or  i  an  Jen*  ms 
as  saying. 

We  may  reiterate  our  no-concess 1 ons  policies 
out  in  fact,  if  one  looks  at  the  history  ot 
hostage  incidents,  in  the  vast  majority 
American  hostages  are  taxen  to  make  oemanus 
on  other  governments.  In  the  majority  or 
those  cases,  these  governments  make 
concess 1 ons . 

That  same  story  reported  that  the  U.S.  had  pressured  Kuwait 
to  release  imprisoned  terrorists  in  exchange  for  American 
hostages  in  Lebanon.86 

More  recently,  the  November  1986  report  tnat  tne 
U.S.  sold  arms  to  Iran  in  an  attempted  "arms  tor  nostages 
swap'  was  a  severe  blow  to  U.S.  credibility.  According  to 
tne  lower  Commission  Report,  the  initiative  "ran  direct.', 
counter  to  the  Administration  s  own  po.iC.es  or. 
terrorism  . 8 ' 

Gn  UU  January  1984,  Iran  was  official. y  designate.:: 
a  state  sponsor  ot  international  terrorism  oy  trie  State 
Department.  The  U.S.  actively  pressed  a . i  . es  to 
action  against  Iran.  to  include  a  prohibition  on  arms 
shipments.  Despite  this  public  stand,  tne  \j  •  o  •  jc'.  .  «j  r.  v  i  s 
'in  fact  a  series  ot  arms- f  or -host  age  oea.s  .  inert: 
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"trades  rewarded  a  regime  that  cieariy  supported  terrorism 


and  hostage-tak 1 ng"  . ®® 

This  action  contriDuted  to  a  serious  creoioi i i ty 
gap  with  Western  allies  and  friendly  Micoie  East 
governments  and  damaged  the  Administration's  roie  as  tne 
leader  of  the  international  effort  against  terrorism.  Tne 
secret  arms  deal  appeared  to  be  a  "blatant  contradiction 
with  highly  publicized  U.S.  policy”.®9 

Consistency 


U.S.  policy  has  also  been  called  inconsistent. 
Louis  Peres,  a  professor  of  Political  Science  anu 
international  Law  at  Purdue  University,  cnaryea  tnac  trie 
U.S.  has  "  sudoroi  natea  every  principle  ana  goal  to  tr.e- 
sterile  dualism  of  U.S. -Soviet  rivalry."  i’ne  U.S.  is 
accused  of  using  ideology,  not  tactics  employing  wanton 
violence",  as  the  measure  to  distinguish  Detween  tne 
terrorist  and  legitimate  guerrilla  fighter. 9^ 

An  example  of  this  perceived  inconsistency  .s  o.S 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Mr.  Beres  charged  that  the  U.S  is 
supporting  an  organization  that  is  "widely  ana 
authoritatively"  involved  in  the  execution  o: 
non-comDatants  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. .ne 
aom » n i st r a t  i  on  maintained  that,  contrary  to  terroi  .uts.  me 
Contras  are  organized  in  military  units,  wear  ur. .  t  ut  ms . 


clearly  outline  their  oojectives  and  accept  respons i o 1  I i t y 
for  what  they  do.92 


Despite  these  charges,  some  authorities  oei leve 
tnat  U.S.  policy  is  unambiguous  and  no  drastic  changes  are 
needed.  U.S.  policy  may  require  refinement,  out  tne  oasic 
foundation  is  established.92  Vice  President  Busn  did 
higniignted  some  areas  requiring  improvement,  out  cr.e 
Public  Report  of  the  Vice  President' s  Task  force  on 
Combatting  Terrorism  stated  that  "the  U.S.  policy  anu 
program  to  comoat  terrorism  is  tough  and  resoiute. 

Summary 

U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  has  grown  since 
terrorism  was  identified  as  a  major  threat  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  The  government  organization  to  deal  with 
international  terrorism  has  expanded  and  matured, 
particularly  under  the  Reagan  presidency.  U.S.  policy  nas 
also  developed  over  the  years  and  has  taken  an  increased 
proactive  tone  since  1983. 

However,  problems  exist.  Tne  organization  n as 
grown  to  inicuoe  multiple  agencies  and  departments  and  .s 
often  cumoerscme  and  slow.  Further,  tne  administration  nas 
oeen  cnargeo  with  allowing  a  small  group  of  otr.c.a.s 
witn  in  the  NSC  to  run  U.S.  policy.  In  tne  case  of  tne  iran 
initiative,  "tne  NSC  process  did  not  tail,  it  simpiy  was 
largely  ignored."  It  is  a  "case  study  in  tne  perils  or 
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policy  pursued  outside  the  constraints  or  order i y  process  . 
Ine  administration  is  stilt  attempting  to  recover  troiii  tne 
iran-Contra  controversy.96 

U.S.  policy  is  sometimes  seen  Dy  the  woria  as 
vacillating  and  inconsistent.  Much  of  the  planning  tor  tne 
Libyan  bombing  and  the  weapons  transfer  to  Iran  tooK  piace 
simultaneously.  "The  result  taKen  as  a  whole  was  a  U.S. 
policy  that  worked  against  itself."96 

Nevertheless,  with  NSDD  138,  the  administration 

established  military  force,  used  in  a  proactive  way,  as  one 

tool  to  counter  international  terrorism.  Defense  Secretary 

Weinberger  outlined  the  policy. 

Our  government  reserves  the  rignt  to  strue 
as  a  last  resort,  against  a  state  or  foreign 
organization  that  willfully  orders  the 
murders  of  U.S.  citizens  or  the  destruction 
of  U.S.  instal lat ions. . .The  use  of  force 
against  international  terror i sts ... i s  a 
matter  of  national  self-defense  consistent 
with  tne  principles  of  international  i aw  ana 
with  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter. 

Chapter  Five  completes  a  detailed  review  or  tne 
use  of  military  force  as  an  element  of  tnis 
counter-terrorist  policy. 
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CHAPTER  5 


MILITARY  OPTIONS 


The  use  of  military  force  to  counter  i n ternat i ona i 
terrorism  cannot  be  discussed  outside  the  context  of  U.S. 
policy.  Military  force  is  a  "means  to  an  end",  not  an  enc 


in  itself. 


Chapters  Three  and  Four  provided  tne 


DacKground  on  international  initiatives  ana  U.S.  po.icy 
evolution.  This  cnapter  moves  from  that  general  discussion 
to  focus  on  tne  use  of  military  force  as  a  part  of  tne 
overall  U.S.  policy. 

While  this  chapter  discusses  "defensive 
operations  sucn  as  hostage  rescues,  it  primarily  addresses 
the  use  of  "offensive"  military  operations  to  counter  tne 
threat.  Chapter  Five  will  first  review  considerations 
leading  to  a  possible  decision  to  use  force  in  a  proactive 


campaign  against  international  terrorism. 


After  tne 


discussion  of  considerations,  the  chapter  outlines  tne 
primary  military  options  open  to  U.S.  po  I  i  c'/maxer  s .  *.tn 

the  options  outlined.  Chapter  Five  then  concludes  o> 
reviewing  tne  most  current  U.S.  military  action  in  . ts 
confrontation  with  international  terror. sm.  tne  .'bo 
oomoing  of  Lioya. 
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Chapter  Four  noted  that  mi i i tary  options  to 
counter  international  terrorism  cannot  oe  separated  trom 
diplomatic  and  economic  initiatives.  Further,  tne  success 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  efforts  often  rests  upon  t.ne 
perception  of  U.S.  military  power. 2 

The  Reagan  administration  experienced  a  five  year 
aeDate  concerning  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  eiement  c: 
U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy.  The  debate  focused  on  five 
major  issues. 

(1)  Did  the  U.S.  have  irrefutable  evidence 
to  prove  that  accused  state  sponsors  were  involved 
in  terrorist  attacks? 

<2)  Could  the  U.S.  identify  targets 
directly  linked  to  a  specific  terrorist  act? 

(3)  Was  it  possible  to  employ  mgn 
technology  and  lethal  conventional  military  power  in 
a  discrete  and  "surgical “  manner  to  destroy  tnese 
targets? 

t Would  the  American  puDiic  support 
military  act l on? 

(5l  Could  the  U.S.  obtain  support  trom  its 
European  ai l ies?3 

Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger,  aiong  w.t n 
tne  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  raised  serious  questions 
concerning  the  use  of  force.  They  were  primarily  concerned 
with  issue  Number  3,  the  application  of  h i gh  tecnnoiogy  anc 
conventional  military  power.  They  expressed  deep  concern 
over  ptans  that  would  task  military  units  to  execute 


so-callea  "surgical  strixes"  against  targets  iaentitiec  i 


highly  populated  uroan  areas.4 

Speeches  Dy  the  Secretary  of  State,  tne  Secretary 
of  Defense  ana  the  President's  National  Security  Adviser 
finally  clarified  (J.S.  policy  on  the  use  of  force.  Tne 
U.S.  position  included  the  following  points. 

(1)  If  a  country  or  group  persists  in 
mounting  terrorist  attacks  against  U.S.  citizens 
and  facilities,  or  its  friends  and  allies,  tne 
United  States  may  revert  to  military  force. 

<2)  If  the  U.S.  elects  to  use  torce.  it 
wiii  not  use  more  force  than  the  case  requires  ana 
will  seeK  co  limit  Doth  military  ana  civilian 
casua i t i es . 

( S)  Before  using  force,  tne  u.S.  w.  i  , 
discuss  the  matter  as  fully  as  possiDie  wi tn  ocner 
interested  countries. 

(4)  The  aim  will  oe  to  stop  terrorist 
attacks,  ana  any  use  of  force  will  oe  continea  to 
tne  pursuit  of  that  oojective. 

<5;  Force  will  oe  used  as  a  last  resort. 

Dut  it  will  oe  used  if  no  other  option  proves 
worxaD 1 e  .  5 


Other  nations  had  already  used  military  torce  in 
response  to  terrorist  acts.  In  1972,  Israel  used  mi..tary 
force  to  free  97  passengers  of  a  hijacked  Belgian  air,  me: 
parxed  at  Ben  Gurion  Airport.  In  Ju  i  y  ;9/o.  .sr-ie,  . 
commandos  f  i  ew  over  20UU  miles  to  Uganda  to  rescue  .  ~ 
passengers  ana  crewmemDers  ot  a  nijacKea  «.r  n  a.iue 
a .  r  i  i  ner  .  Tne  military  torces  ot  West  Germany,  .  ,;ci.  ties. a. 
/enetu.a.  ana  Great  Britain  nave  a  i  so  conducted  success.... 
rescue  operations.  nowever  ,  in  i  -bp  two  . ;  a.  . 


operations  failed.  In  November  1985,  an  Egyptian  attempt 
to  rescue  passengers  of  a  hijacked  Egyptian  Air  air..r.e: 
after  it  landed  in  Malta  resulted  in  59  deaths.  That  sarr. e 
montn  Coiomoian  army  units  stormed  tne  Palace  or  Justice 
Bogota  after  terrorists  captured  it.  Over  100  died  ,  r.  tne 
military  operation.6 

These  military  actions,  however,  were  react, ve  . 
nature.  They  were  directed  against  terrorists  ,  r.  3 
specific  crisis  situation  with  the  single  ultimate  gca .  o: 
freeing  the  hostages.  These  acts  may  indirect iy  counter 
the  terrorist  threat  by  showing  that  hostage- tak 1 ng  is  not 
productive.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  proactive  military 
actions  designed  to  destroy  the  terrorist  i nfrastructure 
and  crippie  the  terrorists'  ability  to  conduct  operations 
in  the  future. 

Sch 1 omo  Gazit,  former  Director  of  Israeli  Mii.tary 

intelligence,  stressed  that  a  defensive,  passive  stra.eg. 

is  doomed"  to  failure.  A  government  faced  witn  tne  cm  eat 

of  international  terrorism  should  not  concentrate  .  ..  s 

resources  only  on  defensive  measures.1  Mesne  ,iret..  a 

prominent  minister  in  the  Israeli  government,  states 

Preventive  measures,  good  preparation,  arc 
good  intelligence  are  not  enough  ... i o 
force  ourseives  into  a  defensive  posture, 
to  exclude  tne  option  of  taxing  tne 
offensive,  is  as  suicidal  in  tne  case  ot 
terrorism  as  it  would  oe  in  any  otner  toim 
of  warfare.® 
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riotn  tnese  gentlemen  nave  extens.ve  exper  .  er.u 
aeaiing  witn  tne  international  terrorist  tnreat  . 
terrorist  experts  Neil  Livingstone  ana  Brian  JenK.ns  appm 
to  agree  with  tnis  assessment.  In  oraer  to  effective, 
manage  tne  increase  in  international  terrorism,  government 
must  turn  the  taDles  on  the  terrorists  ana  ma*e  1 tn 
hunters  also  the  nun  ted". 9 

The  threat  of  proactive  military  torce  piace 
psy cno i og 1 ca 1  pressure  on  terrorist  groups  ana  tne  nation 
tnat  support  tnem.  It  creates  a  climate  or  aouot  ror  tn 


terrorist  ano  acts  as  a 

deterrent 

Dy 

putt i ng 

pressure  o 

tne  state  sponsors. 

rurtner , 

tne 

psycno 

i  og i ca .  an 

symDOiic  use  of  force  can  have  an  inriuence  on  terror,  a 
groups  ana  tneir  supporters  far  oeyona  tne  .mmea.at 
aestruction  resuiting  from  any  specific  military  action 
However,  any  country  contemplating  the  use  or  muitai 
torce  must  aaaress  many  difficult  proDiems.iU 

ProDiems  For  Military  Action 

The  U.S.  must  address  a  numDer  of  proc.ems  wr.e 
contemplating  military  action  against  Internationa 
terrorist  groups.  Many  of  the  proDlems  are  reiatea  to  tn 
five  issues  outlined  earlier  that  were  dedatea  oy  memce: 


tne  Reagan  administration. 


s 


»  - 

« 
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The  U.S.  will  often  be  required  to  make  a  decision 
or  operate  witn  inadequate  intelligence  information  on  tne 
proposed  terrorist  target.  This  is  partly  due  to  tne 
strict  controls  i mposed  on  the  intel 1 igence  commun i cy  u> 
tne  Carter  administration  and  congressional  oversignt 
committees  in  the  late  19?Qs.  Many  of  these  i nte .  ,  i uence 
gaps  nave  oeen  filled  by  the  Reagan  a dm inistration. 
However,  intelligence  information  of  the  quality  required 
tor  a  military  operation  is  still  too  often  not  available. 

U.S.  PuDi..i.c„OPinion 

The  administration  must  be  conscious  of  U.S. 
public  opinion.  The  American  people  subscribe  to  a  system 
of  individual  rights  and  fair  play.  Further,  Americans 
traditionally  reject  the  first  use  of  military  force.  ine 
U.S.  nas  Historically  given  the  "enemy  the  first  diow  ana 
taxes  price  m  the  tact  that  the  U.S.  does  not  start  wars. 
Proactive  military  operations  directly  contradict  tnese 
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U.S.  Ten  percent  said  no:  ten  percent  naa  no  opinion.  in 
the  same  poll.  64  percent  sa 1  a  that  the  U.S.  shou i c  conduct 
bombing  raids  against  Syria  or  Iran  it  tney  comm, t 
terrorist  acts. 12  The  u.S.  people,  at  least  i  n  i vbo . 
appeared  to  support  military  action  against  terrorist 
groups  to  include  "military  reprisals,  the  assassination  ot 
terrorist  leaders,  capital  punishment  and  summary 
execut i ons . " 13 

Who  To  Attack? 

If  military  force  is  considered,  the  U.S.  must 
clearly  identify  the  specific  target.  In  tne  case  of  tr.e 
terrorist  group  themselves,  there  are  tew  lucrative 
military  targets  to  attack.  Terrorist  groups  nave  iitt.e 
or  no  political  structure.  In  terms  of  foreign 
investments,  territory,  capital  assets  and  sovereign 
ooligations,  they  have  little  to  defend  and  less  to  attack. 
Further,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  restore  a  terrorist  group 
once  it  has  Deen  at  tacked.  1  ^ 

Targeting  state  sponsors  of  international 
terrorism  has  certain  advantages  but  also  presents 
problems.  Nations  have  more  military  targets  and  are  more 
vuineraDle  to  attack.  The  military  nature  ot  tne  taraets 
shou i d  decrease  damage  and  injury  to  the  civilian  sector. 
Add  i  t  i  ona  i  1  y  ,  U.S.  attacks  on  state  sponsors  wu  i  nave  a 


stronger  impact  by  imposing  costs  on  terrorist  supporters 


ana  aisrupting  the  terrorist  base. 


However,  tne  U.S. 


requires  clear  proof  that  the  targetea  nation  supportea 

international  terrorism.  This  is  a  oifficult  task,  jt 

takes  time  ana  may  require  the  compromise  of  sensitive 

intelligence  sources.  Further,  there  is  a  great  political 

liability  in  violating  a  nation's  sovereign  territory  to 

conouct  proactive  military  operations.  The  U.S.  is  a  i  so 

running  the  risk  of  escalating  the  conflict  to  open  war . ^ 

Former  CIA  Director  William  Casey  outlinea  tne  u.p. 

position  concerning  attacks  on  state  sponsors. 

We  (U.S..)  shoulo  be  preparea  to  airect  a 
proportional  military  response  against 
bona  fiae  military  targets  of  those  states 
which  airect  terrorist  actions  against  us. 

Ana  we  neeO  not  insist  on  absolute 
evioence  that  the  targets  were  usea  solely 
to  support  terrorism.16 

Legal  Questions 

From  an  international  law  point  of  view,  an  attack 
on  terrorist  groups  is  justifieO.  Further,  attacks  on 
state  sponsors  can  be  justifieO  if  the  U.S.  can  prove  tne 
nations  complicity  with  international  terrorism.  me 
victim  of  a  terrorist  attack  can  consioer  tne  state  sponsor 
as  the  aggressor  "whether  or  not  tnat  state  nas  cee,. 
unwiiimg,  or  unaole,  to  euro  terrorist  activity  ntiri  .  :  s 
territory'.1'  Accoraing  to  Secretary  of  State  Shu. re. 

a  nation  at  tackea  oy  terrorists  .  s  permittee  to  .„se  : .;e 
to  prevent  or  preempt  future  attacks,  to  seme  terror. sm, 


or  co  rescue  its  citizens  when  no  ocner  means  .s 
aval laDle. "  *8 

This  view  is  not  universally  acceptea  oy  tr.e 
international  community.  However,  history  ooes  support  tne 
argument  for  the  use  of  military  force.  Andrew  JacKson 
conducted  military  operations  in  the  Span isn  possession  of 
Florida  to  stop  attacks  against  the  southern  United  States. 
The  U.S.  also  conducted  military  operations  in  Mexico  to 
neutralize  Pancho  Villa.  The  historic  and  legal  precedent 
for  using  military  force  does  exist.19 

Decision  To  Use  Force 

Many  of  the  problems  and  considerations  c-iticai 
to  the  decision  to  employ  military  force  were  oiscusseo 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  U.S.  must  snow  that  it  nas 
exhausted  all  other  measures  to  deal  with  tne  proDiem 
before  using  force.  The  U.S.  must  ciear iy  proclaim  a 
determination  to  uphold  the  rule  of  international  iaw  anu 
must  demonstrate  this  political  will  oy  its  actions. 
Furcner.  government  officials  may  be  required  to  aivuiue 
sensitive  intelligence  information  and  detailed  evidence 
against  tne  terrorist  group  or  the  state  sponsors  to 
justify  the  action.  The  military  action  snould  oe  time.y. 
appropriate  and  nave  a  high  chance  of  succeeding.  .  ; 
should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  Diow-tor-oiow 
response  with  the  terrorist  group.  Finally.  tne  u.o. 


snould  noc  over-estimace  the  possible  gain  trom  using 
mi  1 i tary  force.  The  effects  trom  these  actions  are 

unpreaictable.^O 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations  ana 
guidelines,  there  are  two  principles  that  impact  on  the  use 
of  force.  The  U.S.  should  not  undertake  any  military 
action  against  international  terrorism  that  wou 1  a  unaercut 
the  political  stability  of  friendly  governments.  Ine  u.b. 
shoula  aiso  avoia  operations  that  wou 1 d  aamage  U.b.  fore.gn 
policy  interests  in  other  ways.^1 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinoerger  outlineo  a  test 
for  tne  use  of  military  force.  The  test  was  aesigneo  to 
laentify  tne  circumstances  under  wn i cn  the  u.S.  wou i o 
employ  its  military  power. 

Cl)  The -U.S.  shoula  not  commit  military 
force  unless  the  issue  was  vital  to  U.S.  national 
interests  or  those  of  its  allies. 

<2)  If  the  U.S.  decides  to  use  force,  it 
should  do  so  wholeheartedly.  If  the  government  is 
not  willing  to  commit  an  adequate  force  to  ao  the 
job,  it  should  not  commit  it  at  all. 

<3)  The  force  shoula  be  ccmmittea  witn 
clearly  defined  military  and  political  objectives. 

(4)  The  operation  shoula  be  flexible 
enougn  to  allow  leaders  to  reasses  the  sice, 
composition  and  disposition  of  the  force  ana  mame 
adjustments  as  necessary. 

(5)  There  snouio  be  some  reasonau.e 
assurance  tnat  tne  American  people  wii.  support  tne 
oper a  t ; on . 

c  6 )  Military  force  snou i a  oe  a  .  ast 

r  escr  c . ^ 
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Robert  McFarlane,  former  National  Security  Aavisor 
to  President  Reagan,  added  to  the  Secretary's  criteria  wnen 
he  stated  that  tne  use  of  force  should  De  "proportionate  to 
the  threat",  tnat  it  should  De  " j udi c i ous 1 y "  app/iea  ana  oe 
"targeted  as  precisely  as  possible".  More  importantly,  me 
U.S.  must  "want  to  succeed".  Further,  tne  Unitea  states 
nas  not  ana  will  not  use  force  "indiscriminately.^ 

The  U.S.  has  attempted  to  outline  criteria  tor  tne 
use  of  force  against  international  terrorism.  Uuestions 
concerning  intelligence,  public  support  ana  legality  must 
be  answered  for  each  case.  If  these  questions  are  answered 
satisfactorily,  the  U.S.  must  then  decide  what  form  tnat 
military  force  will  take.  The  remainder  of  Chapter  Five 
reviews  the  options  open  to  the  U.S.  government. 

M  i  1 i tarv  Opt i ons 

A  military  response  to  terrorism  can  ta<e  two 
forms.  The  response  can  be  " aetensive ■  in  nature 
concentrating  on  tne  protection  ana  security  or  inaiviaua.s 
ana  property.  Tne  administration  has  introduced  wioespieao 
defensive  initiatives  such  as  personal  security  train inu 
for  diplomats  ana  has  increased  tne  security  ana 
fortification  of  overseas  installations.  i'nese  na-e 
produced  positive  results  but  these  barriers  to  terror. sts 
are  not  unsurminountable.^4  As  notea  earlier,  many  experts 
believe  that  defensive  measures  are  simply  not  enouan.ib 
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The  most  effective  policy  to  counter  Internationa. 


terrorism  incorporates  the  second  option.  proactive 


"offensive1'  actions.  This  option  includes  appropriate 


preventitive  or  preemptive  actions"  against  international 


terrorism.  The  strongest  deterrent  to  terrorism  appears  to 


oe  a  government's  "demonstrated  will  and  ability  to  capture 


and  kill  terrorists  and  destroy  their  operations. 


Additionally,  this  proactive  strategy  extends  oeycno 


prevention  and  includes  neutralizing  terrorism  oy  imposing 


some  penalty  or  punishment  to  deter  the  terrorist  fr 


acting  again.26 


This  pro-active  offensive  campaign  can  invcive  a 


variety  of  operations.  It  could  include  tne  cianoest.'.e 


infiltration  of  terrorist  organizations  to  neutralize  tneir 


operation.  It  could  also  involve  covert  support  tor 


counter-terrorist  operations  oy  friendly  governments. 


These  options  require  little  active  involvement  Dy  u.o 


military  forces.  However,  the  U.S.  could  also  empioy  overt 


military  force  to  directly  attack  terrorist  organizations. 


This  could  involve  strikes  Oy  U.S.  forces  against 


identified  terrorist  Oases  or  personnel  used  in  past 


attacks  against  Americans.  It  could  also  include  military 


operations  to  preempt  future  terrorist  activity.  .nis 


chapter  will  discuss  the  two  overt  military  operac , 


more  common  i  /  referred  to  as  reprisals  ana  or eemo i .  .  e 


s  t  r  i  k  e  s . 


Reprisals  are  coercive  measures  used  by  one  nation 


against  another  nation,  or  group,  in  response  to  or  in 
retaliation  for  some  “illegal"  act.  The  purpose  is  to 
obtain  "reparations  or  satisfaction  of  the  1  i  i  ega i  act  . 
Reprisals  are  recognized  under  international  i  aw  if  certain 
conditions  are  met.  The  reprisal  cannot  be  "capricious  ana 
open-enaea"  ana  it  must  conform  to  certain  careruiiy 


defined  conditions 

and 

limitations.  For 

examp i e . 

it  must 

oe  precipitated 

oy 

an 

i 1 1 ega 1  act  on 

tne  part 

or 

tne 

offending  state 

or 

group.  The  reprisal  must 

a  1  so 

oe 

preceded  Dy  an  "unsatisfied  demand  for  peaceful  rearess  cr 
the  injury".  Finally,  the  response  must  be  'proportional 
to  the  initial  offense.28 

In  relation  to  terrorist  attacks,  reprisals  should 
meet  additional  guidelines.  The  reprisal  should  oe 

conducted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  terrorist  attack. 
The  government  sr.ould  also  provide  a  direct  ana  provaoie 
link  between  the  target  ana  the  terrorist  incident. 
Additionally,  the  military  operation  must  corap i y  witn  cne 
law  of  proportionality.  Massive  retaliation  :or  a 

comparaDiy  minor  incident  will  not  be  accepted  oy  cne 
international  community.  Finally,  the  government  snou i a 
mane  every  ettort  to  avoid  civilian  casualties  ana  damage 
to  civilian  property.29 
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The  objective  of  reprisals  against  terrorist 
groups  is  to  reauce  the  terrorists  capaoiiity  to  continue 
attacKs  in  the  future.  They  a i so  oemonstrate  tnat 

continuea  terrorist  activity  will  bring  U.S.  action  ana 
show  that  the  U.S.  is  not  impotent  in  the  face  ot  tne 
terrorist  threat.30 

The  theory  behind  reprisals  is  based  on  tne 
concept  of  'collective  responsibility".  Unoer  collective 
responsibility,  all  members  of  a  particular  community  or 
group  are  held  accountable  for  the  actions  ot  a  tew 
members.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  majority 
either  support  the  terrorist  group  or  is  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  restrain  the  terrorist  organization.31 

Israel  has  a  long  nistory  ot  systematic  reprisal 
against  international  terrorist  groups  ana  tneir 
supporters;  at  least  as  Israel  sees  them.  in  19oc>.  tne 
government  of  Syria  encouraged  the  newly  orgamtea  c, .  fata  n 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  estaoi isn  oases  m 
Syria.  Syria  also  encouraged  El  Fatah  to  make  terrorist 
incursions  into  Israel  from  those  bases.  Tne  tempo  of 
those  raids  increased  in  the  later  part  of  1966.  Israel 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  seeKing 
actions  against  Syria.  The  Security  Council  responded  witn 
a  "mild  resolution  suggesting  only  that  Syria  snouia  :ar.e 


stronger  measures  to  prevent  such  incidents". 


The  uoSk 


I 


vetoea  tne  resolution.  israei  turnea  to  tne 


option.-3' 


Since  then,  Israel  has  aaoptea  a  numoer 


military  measures  to  counter  teuonsm.  israe ,  .  m .  .  ;  t 
forces  nave  conauctea  air  attacks  ana  sne  ,  ,  nqs 
settlements  ana  camps  oe.ievea  usea  as  terror. st  cad 
Iney  nave  conauctea  commanao  ra.as  to  avenge  terror 
attacks  sucn  as  tne  19?3  ra.a  cy  tne  M.rtar.  u  . -r.  .  rr. 

Wratn  /  wn  i  cn  <  i  i  lea  three  Pa.est.n.ur-  gue:  r  .  a  e  5ae:  s 
Beirut.  rsrae.  n as  a  ■  so  emp  .  oyea  assess  . :  '  cu  .  1.1 

nun  t  aowm  ana  execute  Pa  ■  est  .  n  ,  an  cpe:  .  —  -  ,  -  _ 

foreign  countries.33 

From  tne  ena  or  tne  :  v  'j  :  at  » 3: 


early  1978.  2CUU  Arao  men.  women  ana 


lie'  3  : 


Killed  during  Israel  .  repr  .  sa  .  ra.as  ago  .  .*  j  es’  .  ~ 

villages  ana  refugee  camps  in  Lecanor .  ■  r 

per  i  oa.  M3  Israeli  cit,  :ens  were  «  .  e  :  ■**:  : 

attac<s.  In  Novemoer  197?  a .  one  .  M<_  A:  ics  «♦*  -  -  .  <■  . 

wounaea  aur  i  ng  retaliatory  a  .  r  s  t  r  .  «  ■  s  :  .  .  :  »•  ‘ 

rocxet  attacKS  tnat  m  ,  :ea  tnree  ajr  ie,  .-j.  J‘’ 

in  ivbu ,  m..  it  ary  forces  . 

Leoanon  ana  arcve  to  Be.r^t  ,  r.  jt  eti^rt  a .  .  .  u-e 

Palestine  Lioerac  .on  Ur  a  an  ,  cat  .  on  ...r . 1 

.  °db  .  israe.  i  war  o  .  anes  at  tac«  ea  tne  r  ne  i.  .g.. ...  :  e; 


Tunis,  lunisia.  i'iore  recent,  y.  on  .  .  9;t„ . 

attacr.ea  tne  neaaquarters  of  tne  Syr. an  ouppoi  :  ea 


faction  neaaea  Dy  Adu  Musa 


These  operations  were 


conducted  as  reprisals  tor  terrorist  attaco  against  israei 
and  Israeli  citizens. 3^ 

However,  the  effectiveness  of  tnese  military 

campaigns  against  terrorism  is  questioned.  me  israe,, 

policy  of  immediate  reprisals  "has  not  curoeo  terrorist 

attacks  against  Israel  and  its  citizens."  Instead,  it  r.as 

resulted  in  "repeated  escalations"  culminating  in  a  series 

of  wars  with  surrounding  AraD  states. 33  Arnold  DiLaura,  a 

consultant  on  defense  and  foreign  policy  issues,  wrote 

Although  the  spectrum  of  violence  includes 
air  strikes  and  naval  bombardment  of 
terrorist  positions,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the  use  of  such  higher 
levels  of  violence  has  had  either  a 
preventive  or  a  deterrent  effect.37 

Israel's  actions  were  challenged  in  international 
forums  because  they  were  not  preceded  Dy  a  request  or 
redress  and  they  did  not  meet  the  rules  of  proportionality. 
However,  Israei  sees  efforts  to  seen  peacetui  reoress  as 


futile  ano  a  'waste  of  time1.  In  1966.  Israel  petitioned 
tne  U.N.  Security  Council  seeking  relief  from  Internationa, 
terrorist  attacts.  The  U.N.  did  not  act.  rurtner.  a 


formal  state  of  war  still  exists  between  Israel  ano  most  or 
its  Arao  neignoors.  Israel  claimed  tnat  Arab  support  tor 
these  terrorist  groups  were  acts  of  war  under  tne  current 
conditions.  Israeli  military  operations  were  conducted  as 
part  of  tnis  formal  state  of  war.33 
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The  Israeii  policy  ot  using  military  torce  to 
counter  international  terrorism  has  also  Deen  politically 
costly.  Terrorist  attacKS  have  continued  ana  support  among 
the  Arab  people  for  these  attacks  against  Israel  has 
strengthened.  Israeli  bombardment  of  refugee  settlements, 
often  resulting  in  the  death  of  women  and  children,  has 
resulted  in  Israel  forfeiting  the  right  to  international 
sympathy  for  its  own  losses  to  terrorism. 

However,  the  U.S.  has  gained  some  lessons  from  tne 
Israeli  experience.  Unlike  tne  policy  or  Israel,  wrucn 
uses  military  torce  immediately,  tne  United  States  views 
tne  use  or  military  force  against  international  terrorism 
as  a  last  resort  option.  The  legitimacy  tor  tne  use  ot 
that  force  is  based  on  America's  willingness  to  maxe 
dedicated  efforts  to  initially  deal  with  the  problems  by 
means  short  of  force.  Further,  U.S.  policy  is  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  in  order  to  maximize  the  chances  tor 
effective  action  while  minimizing  the  cnances  tor 
government  overraction  or  misuse  of  force.  An  overraction 
may  set  in  motion  a  "vicious  cycle  of  escalating  violence1 
that  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  terrorist  group  ana  its 
sponsors.  This  could  turn  a  tactical  success  into  a 
strategic  defeat. 

Reprisals,  nowever,  may  not  oe  tne  answer  .  .  ; 
appears  tnat  reprisals  nave  not  been  very  etrect.ve  tne 
past.  indiscriminate  military  operations  usua >  . y 


antagonize  a  large  group  when  the  reprisal  is  an  effort  to 

combat  a  small  minority.  Experiences  in  Algeria.  Cyprus 

and  Greece  are  good  examples.  After  World  War  II.  narsn 

actions  oy  the  British  in  Palestine  drove  more  »ews  to 

support  tne  violent  Zionist  movement  tnan  wou ;  c  r.a.e 

normally  oeen  tne  case.  Terrorist  activities  may  oe  coot 

effective''  Dut  using  massive  conventional  forces  .  n 

retaliation  for  terrorist  acts  is  not.  It  usually  causes 

tne  violence  to  escalate  ano,  to  the  terrorits  oeiignt. 

raises  the  issue  to  involve  "glooal  po 1 i t i cs" . 4 1 

Further,  the  West  rejects  the  notion  of  collective 

responsibility.  A  policy  that  adopts  indiscriminate 

reprisals  against  a  group  for  the  terrorist  crimes  of  a  tew 

"is' to  accept  the  distorted  value  system  of  the  terrorist 

and  become  like  him."'42  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  Chief  or 

Naval  Operations,  indicated  that  reprisals  actual  i  . 

compromise  the  U.S.  moral  position. 

Retribution  ano  punisnment  are  not  part 
of  a  moral  cause,  ano  wi i i  not  suffice  as 
reasons  to_  take  action  against  tne 
terror  1st.43 

According  to  President  Reagan,  you  nave  to  ue 
abie  to  pinpoint  the  enemy.  You  can  t  just  start  sneer. ..u 
witnout  having  someone  in  your  signts".  Repr.sais  again-.:" 
international  terrorist  groups  can  De  considered 
operation  that  attempts  to  "strike  a  o  I  ow  in  a  genera. 
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oireccion  1  .  ana  tnis  couia  oe  consiaerea  a  '  terror  ,s:  act 
in  i tse I t . " 

Reprisals,  wn  1  I  e  oasea  on  Internationa,  ;aw. 
se  i  aom  proviae  a  sufficient  answer  to  ,  n  tern  at  ;  or.  3  . 
terrorism.  They  have  not  oeen  effective,  they  teno  to 
antagonize  an  entire  population  and  generally  resu.t  m  at; 
escalation  of  the  violence  oespite  their  oojectives. 
However,  preemptive  strikes,  based  on  clear  eviaence  or  a 
future  terrorist  intent,  that  carefully  target  tne 
terrorists  themselves,  their  infrastructure  ana  state 
supporters  may  present  U.S.  pol  icymai<ers  with  a  better 


r-reemctive  Operations 

Preemptive  str.Kes  are  military  ope:  at  .  o..s 
conauctea  in  aavance  of  suspectea  terrorist  attacks  . 
prevent  tneir  occurence.  They  are  not  intenaea  to  pun. an 
tne  terrorist  out  rather  to  prevent  tuture  attacks. 
However,  preemptive  strikes  raise  many  ditticuit  .ssues. 
Tney  involve  a  military  operation  witnout  a  prior  ,  ,  ,eca 
action  by  the  terrorist  group.  The  U.S.  runs  tne  nsK  or 
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Preemptive  strides  couia  oe  consiaerea 
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Cnarter.4,  However,  they  must  comply  with  certain  ruses 
Like  other  military  operations,  preemptive  strikes  are 
last  resort  option  used  only  when  al  I  other  measures  t 
solve  the  proolem  have  oeen  exhausted.  Before  conduct. n 
operations,  tne  U .  S .  should  attempt  to  persuade  tne  .nest 
nation  to  oeai  witn  tne  threat.  Uninvited  military  aut.o 
oy  tne  U.o.  couid  oe  considered  a  violation  or  a  nat.cr. 
sovereignty  and  thus  a  violation  of  i  n  tec  na  t  .  u:.a  .  .a™ 

Inis  .  ssue  is  particularly  difficult  when  tne  nest  not.o 
.s  .cent;  tied  as  a  state  sponsor  or  1  n  t  ernat  .  or.  = 
terrorism.  Further,  the  force  usee  snouic  c 

preport .ona.  '  ,  designed  only  to  remove  the  tnreat. 
operation  sr.ouid  oe  h  i  gh  1  y  discriminating  a, no  c  ,  ear  . 
defined  to  prevent  tne  neeaiess  loss  of  life.‘,y 

Admiral  Watkins  identified  five  princip.es  tr.a 
..ust.f.eo  preemptive  military  action  against  Internationa 
terrorists. 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  should  have  just  cause  to 
ce,  .eve  that  .t  .s  true  I y  threatened. 

c c )  The  decision  to  use  rorce  must  oe 
oases  on  competent  authority. 

id/  M;  ,  ; t ary  force  must  oe  a  . as t  result 

t  a '  .he  o.o.  must  nave  a  reason ao.e  icuh 
for  success  otherwise  tne  r . sk  of  . .re  invc.ved  . j 
n  c  t  accept ao.e. 

!5;  The  J  .3.  must  foresee  more  gooa  tr,  m. 

“  .  :  esu  .  t  i  ny  r  r  cm  tne  act  i  on  . 


Furtner.  tne  operation  must  not  degenerate  into  a 
retaliation  attac«  cased  on  a  desire  tor  revenge.  i.ne 
action  must  oe  moral  ana  legal  ana  must  De  c 1 ose i y  t  a  i  i  Oi 
to  meet  the  aesirea  ooject i ves . 49 

The  question  ot  employing  preemptive  strides  ,  s 
viewea  in  a  new  light  Dy  the  prospect  ot  terrorists  armed 
with  weapons  of  mass  Cestruct ion ,  such  as  chemicai. 
Diological  ana  nuclear  weapons.  There  have  Deen  no  mass 
casualties  or  wiaespreaa  aisruptions  of  vitai  pudmc 
systems  resulting  from  a  single  terrorist  attac<  to  date. 
The  23  June  1985  terrorist  bombing  of  Air  India  Flignt  i62. 
which  resulted  in  329  deaths,  may  be  an  exception.  But. 
while  growing  in  scope  and  violence,  most  terrorist  attacks 
have  been  relatively  sma 1 i . 50 

Terrorists  have  experimented  with  cnemico.  weapons 
in  tne  past.  In  1975,  the  West  German  government  rece.vea 
a  tnreat  that  Stuttgart  would  oe  attached  with  mustard  gas 
which  naa  oeen  stolen  from  an  ammunition  storaye  bunker. 
In  1976,  U.S.  postal  authorities  intercepted  a  paoxaue  . 
'presumably  mailed  by  Arab  terrorists",  designed  to 
dispense  nerve  gas  when  opened.  In  197b,  terrorists 
poisoned  Israeli  grown  oranges.  This  caused  tear  among 
European  consumers  and  the  loss  ot  the  European  fru.t 
marxet  caused  significant  financial  burdens  tor  .srae.  . 
Despite  these  isolated  cases,  terrorists  nave  genera.  .  v 
retrained  from  using  these  types  ot  weapons.0* 


There  are  a  numoer  of  reasons  tor  tnis. 
Governments  have  established  strong  protective  measures  to 
Keep  mass  destruction  weapons  away  from  terrorist  groups. 
Terrorist  groups  also  face  internal  constraints  concerning 
the  use  of  such  weapons.  State  sponsors  have  not  provioeo 
nor  encouraged  their  use  because  this  may  cause  a 
detonation  in  their  control  and  influence  witn  tne 
terrorist  organization.  Further,  terrorists,  as  oo  tneir 
state  sponsors,  tear  retaliation  it  tney  use  mass 
destruction  weapons.  However,  tnere  is  no  guarantee  mat 
tnese  self-imposed  constraints  wiil  continue.  C.nemica, 
weapons  are  easy  to  obtain  and  relatively  easy  to  deliver. 
Biological  weapons  are  currently  within  the  tecn.no  i  ogi  ca  i 
capability  of  terrorist  groups  and  their  state  sponsors. 

Terrorist  groups  will  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain  or  build  a  nuclear  device  than  a  chemical  or 
Diological  weapon.  The  terrorist  group  must  oota.n 
fissionable  material  and  then  design,  produce,  assemble  ana 
deliver  the  bomb  to  its  target.  There  is  a  n . gn 
probability  that  this  effort  would  oe  detected  at  eacn 
stage.  Furtner,  it  is  uniiKely  tnat  a  terrorist  gic^t 
wou  id  undertake  sucn  a  project.  Nevertne.ess.  a  .  o . 
Ua  m  up  r’o  i  i  indicated  tnac  man  y  Arne  r  i  cans  v  i  ev  a  ; ;  u  c  .  e  a . 

.  nciaent  ,  nvoiving  terrorists  as  a  more  imm.nerit  dar-.uei 
tnan  nuciear  war  wi  tn  tne  Gov  iets.3J  Addi  t  i  ona  .  .re 

Artnur  J.  Go i doer q  remarKea, 


Modern  terrorism,  with  sophisticated 
technological  means  at  its  disposal  and 
the  future  possiDility  of  access  to 
Dioiogical  and  nuclear  weapons,  presents  a 
clear  ana  '  present  danger  to  the  very 
existence  of  civilization  itself. 54 

Preemptve  striKes,  like  reprisals,  raise  serious 
operational,  legal  ana  puDlic  relations  questions.  inese 
proolems  tend  to  discourage  U.S.  policymaKers  from  usinc 
military  force  except  in  cases  with  "high  consequences  ana 
solid  aocumentaDie  circumstances".  The  April  1966  U.o. 
attacx  on  Lioya  was  one  such  occasion. ^5 


The  military  strike  against  LiDya  marxea  a  turning 

point  in  the  Reagan  administration's  policy  on  tne  use  c: 

military  force  as  a  response  to  international  terrorism.00 

In  discussing  Lioya,  President  Reagan  stated. 

By  providing  material  support  to  terrorist 
groups  whicn  attack  U.S.  citizens,  uioya 
nas  engaged  in  armed  aggression  against 
the  United  States  under  estam isnet 
principles  of  international  law,  just  as 
if  ne  tGacaati^  had  used  its  own  armed 
forces . ° ' 

The  decision  to  use  military  force  aga.nst  - , u . a 
was  not  maae  in  a  "cavalier  mannei  "  .  it  to.  1  owed  a  se.er, 
year  history  of  Lioyan  support  for  international  terror. sm 
ana  a  graduated  response  oy  the  U.S.  In  i vig,  uicya  was 
officially  designated  oy  the  United  States  as  a  country 
supporting  international  terrorism.  Over  tne  next  six 
years,  tne  U.S.  initiated  a  numDer  of  aipiomat.c  j.rc 
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economic  actions  in  response  to  this  support.  in  May  i'-bi. 
the  U.S.  ordered  LiDya  to  close  its  diplomatic  mission  in 
Washington  D.C.  In  1982,  the  U.S.  placed  an  emoargo  on 
Libyan  oil  and  curtailed  techology  exports  to  LiDya. 

On  7  January  1986,  President  Reagan  imposed  strict 
economic  sanctions  on  Libya  after  he  linked  LiDya  to  tne 
December  1985  terrorist  attacks  on  the  Rome  ano  Vienna 

airports.  The  President  declared  a  national  emergency, 
proniDiteo  purchases  and  imports/exports  from  LiDya,  oarrec 
U.S. -Libyan  aviation  and  maritime  relations  ana  trace  .  5 
Diiiion  of  Libyan  assets.  A  White  House  statement  on  o 
January  1986  caliea  for  worldwide  cooperation  with  econom.c 
ana  political  sanctions  against  Libya.  Itaiy  canned  a 

portion  of  its  arms  sales  to  Libya  ana  Canada  provided 
support  for  the  U.S.  initiatives.  However,  tne  remaining 
U.S.  allies  did  not  respond.  The  economic  ties  tnat 
connected  West  European  nations  to  Libya  were  apparent./ 
"stronger  that  their  political  and  moral  committment  to 
oppose  terrorism" 

The  U.S.  conducted  a  "preemptive  "  military  stride 
on  Libya  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  15  April  19bb.  Tne 
attack:  was  directed  to  preempt  reported  p.ans  Dy  oioyan 

leader  Uaaaari  to  attack  up  to  30  U.S.  embassies  tnrouunout 

tne  wor i a . bU  The  administration  claimed  tne  inherent  . .an 
of  se . t -defense  under  Article  51  in  justifying  tne 
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at  tacK  . 


President  Reagan,  in  his  address  to  the  nation 


regarding  the  action,  said 

Self-defense  is  not  only  our  rignt,  it  is 
our  duty.  It  is  the  purpose  behind  the 
mission  undertaken  tonignt  -  a  mission 
fully  consistent  with  Article  51  of  tne 
U.N.  Charter. 51 

The  oomoing  left  61  dead  and  97  wounaea.  it  was 
widely  criticized  throughout  tne  world.  it  created 
dissension  within  the  European  alliance  and  a  wave  or 
anti-Americanism  in  Europe.  Critics  cnargeo  tnat  tne 
attack  clearly  lacked  proportionality  to  tne  tnreat  . 
Furtner,  tne  civilian  casualties  were  "inevitable,  given 
manifold  strikes  near  urban  centers  performed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night".  The  military  operation  was  called  "the 
product  of  the  frustration  of  a  superpower  unaDle  to  hanaie 
a  convoluted  problem  in  a  patient  manner".62 

However,  U.S.  public  opinion  c 1  ear i y  supported  tne 
air  strike.  A  New  York  Times/CBS  News  Pol i  snowed  tnat  tne 
action  nad  popular  support  and  a  Gallup  Poll  reveaieo  tr.at 
71  percent  or  Americans  approved  ot  tne  mission.  Ine  ~.o. 
military  action  followed  years  ot  non-miii tar/  efforts  to 
persuade  Libya  to  stop  its  support  tor  i nter nat . on a , 
terrorism.  Tnese  economic  and  diplomatic  efforts  taiieu. 
The  U.S.  had  evidence  Libya  was  supporting  tne  recent 
escalation  of  terrorism  and  had  indications  tnat  u.oyj  w.as 
planning  additional  attacks  against  U.S.  foreign  missions. 
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CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSIONS 

Introouct ion 

This  project  was  promptea  by  tne  April  ivtsb  o.S. 
attack  on  Libya.  Like  many  Americans.  I  was  nappy  tnat  trie 
U.S.  had  finally  aone  something  to  respond  to  tne  grow.,,., 
threat  of  international  terrorism.  However.  arter 

completing  initial  research  on  the  mission,  to  inciuoe  a 
classified  Driefing  on  the  attack,  I  was  i  ess  conv.acet 
that  the  attack  accomplished  the  desired  objectives. 
Therefore,  I  decided  to  investigate  this  issue  furtner  . 

The  initial  focus  for  the  project  was  the  use  or 
tactical  airpower,  such  as  the  F-llls  and  Navy  A-7s  used  in 
the  Libyan  action,  in  a  counter-terrorist  role.  However, 
the  issue  quickly  shifted  to  the  general  use  of  military 
force,  regardless  of  its  form.  It  really  did  not  matter  ;r 
ground  torces  or  tactical  airpower  were  useo.  .r,e  k<?  , 
issue  is  the  use  of  military  force  at  ail.  Chapters  i  *'c 
tnrougn  Hive  are  tne  resuits  of  tnat  researcn . 

Cone i us i ons 

Should  military  torce  De  used  in  a  pr  oau  i.  .  .  e 
campaign  against  international  terrorism?  lne  -answer  to 
tnat  question  is  yes.  Military  torce  must  oe  included  a  = 
an  element  of  U.S.  counter-terrorist  poi  icy  and  tn.j; 
includes  the  proactive  use  of  that  torce.  However,  tne 


o.o.  Goes  not  nave  a  cian*  cnec<  to  use  rcrce  under  ,-.5t 
any  circumstances.  These  proactive  military  options  must 
oe  executed  unaer  very  tight  controls,  suoject  to  u .  a .  ar.o 
.nternationai  law  ana  with  cleariy  defined  goais  ana 
oojectives.  While  this  study  only  discussed  open  military 
action,  this  proactive  military  option  should  include  ootn 
covert  and  overt  operations. 

However,  overt  reprisal  operations  do  not  have  a 
place  in  the  U.S.  policy.  They  provide  little  in  tne  way 
of  deterrence  and  foster  a  poor  international  image  or  tne 
U'.S.  They  have  not  worked  in  the  past  ana  actually  p.a. 
into  tne  nanas  of  tne  terrorist  groups  wmcn  attempt  to 
portray  tne  U.S.  as  an  evil  aggressor. 

Carefully  planned  preemptive  military  strides,  on 
tne  otner  nand,  should  provide  the  oackDone  to  tne 
proactive  military  option.  These  operations  are  very 
dependent  on  accurate  and  timely  intelligence  lntormation. 
This  is  not  always  readily  avai ladle.  Nevertheless,  they 
must  oe  considered  in  light  of  the  growing  tnreat  1 1  urn 
international  terrorism,  the  increased  state  sponsorsnip 
and  tne  prospect  of  mass  destruction  weapons. 

However ,  the  proact i ve  mill tary  opt  ion  wi  m  on  i  y 
Oe  applicable  in  a  very  few  situations,  many  i  ess  than 
wou  i  a  have  originally  thought.  The  tact  tnat  rr.emoers  or 
tne  keugan  administration  struggled  with  tne  post ,  u .  a  ... 


< 


of  force  for  five  years  indicates  that  the  decision  was  not 
made  in  haste.  The  military  option  is  not  a  panacea  tor 
tnis  very  serious  world  problem  nor  should  it  De  used  as  a 
tool  to  simply  release  U.S.  anger  and  frustration.  The  use 
of  military  force  is  also  not  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Military  force  must  be  used  very  carefully  as  part  o:  a 
comprenens 1 ve  counter-terrorist  policy. 

The  major  question  facing  U.S.  policymaKers  is  not 
whetner  military  force  should  oe  included  as  an  option,  out 
ratner  who  to  attack  if  military  force  is  caiieo  tor.  it 
appears  that  very  little  will  oe  gained  in  attacKS  on  tne 
terrorists  themselves,  given  the  risks  involved.  Iney  co 
not  generally  represent  lucrative  military  targets  for 
overt  military  force.  However,  the  state  sponsors  oo  have 
military  targets.  Further,  it  appears  that  attacks  on 
these  sponsors  might  have  a  major  impact  on  international 
terrorism  by  interdicting  the  terrorist  infrastructure  and 
dissuading  nations  from  supporting  terrorism.  State 
sponsorsnip  may  represent  the  center  of  gravity  tor  tne 
more  sophisticated  terrorist  groups  today. 

I  am  not  naive  enougn  to  Dei  t eve  tnat  tnis  wcu . u 
eliminate  1  n ter nat i ona 1  terrorism.  However,  recent  major 
terrorist  operations  were  conducted  witn  state  support. 
They  most  i  uei  y  could  not  nave  oeen  executed  witncut  tr.it 
support.  U.S.  initiatives  that  isolate  terrorist  groups 


irom  cnese  state  sponsors  wi i i  reduce  tne  terrorists 
capaDility  to  conduct  many  h  i  gn  destruction/ 
n  i  gn  puoiicity  attacks.  Never tne I  ess ,  tne  aec.o.un  to 
strike  tne  state  sponsors  will  De  very  ditticuit  ano  w;  ,  . 
involve  complicated  legal,  moral  ano  international  issues; 
many  without  precedents. 

This  raises  the  issue  of  U.S.  policy  oecause 
policy  should  rule  the  decision  to  use  force.  However,  tne 
United  States  has  not  been  completely  successful  in  its 
counter-terrorist  strategy.  At  times  it  appeared  that  no 
cohesive  policy  even  existed.  It  also  seemed  that  what  we 
had  was  more  reactive  than  proactive.  Two  major  terrorist 
incidents  forced  the  U.S.  to  react  during  tne  l98Us.  Ine 
1983  bombing  of  the  Marines  in  Beirut  and  tne  June 
hijacking  of  TWA  Flignt  847  prompted  tne  administration  to 
take  action.  As  a  result,  tne  administration  puoiisnec 
National  Security  Decision  Directive  13b,  w  n i c  n 

incorporated  military  force  as  a  policy  option,  ano  formed 
the  Vice  President's  Task  Force,  wh i cn  conducted  a  complete 
evaluation  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  U.S.  has  also  suffered  failures  in  its  policy 
execution.  The  1987  controversy  over  arms  sales  to  iran 
illustrated  how  policy  execution  can  go  wrong.  This 
failure  was  not  so  much  a  po 1 i cy/organ i :a t i on  proo.em  as  . t 
was  an  execution  failure.  However,  a  policy  is  on i y  as 
good  as  its  execution.  Policy  is  not  made  up  or 


pronouncements  alone, 


1  t  must 


include  action. 


me 


repercussions  from  the  Iran-Contra  affair  couia  proauce  a 
severe  d 1 ow  to  U.S.  efforts  to  counter  international 
terrorism.  Further,  the  Iranian  failure  involved  on i y  tne 
transfer  of  arms.  The  U.S.  must  guard  against  future 
policy  or  execution  problems  that  involve  the  unwarranted 
emp 1 ovmen  t  of  military  arms  under  the  auspices  of  U.a. 
counter- terror i st  policy. 

The  attack  on  Libya  was  not  an  end  to  u.S. 
military  involvement  in  counter-terrorism.  it  opened  a  ;,cv 
era  ano  introduced  a  shift  in  U.S.  strategy.  it  is  tne 
beginning  of  wnat  could  become  a  protracted  confrontation, 
one  tne  U.S.  does  not  want  but  one  it  is  obliged  to  t i gn t . 

Recommenoat i ons  For  Further  Study 

The  subject  of  international  terrorism  ano  the 
U.S.  response  to  this  threat  encompasses  a  great  numDer  of 
issues  and  questions.  A  writer  could  investigate  any 
number  of  areas  concerning  this  subject. 

One  area  not  addressed  by  this  study  was  u'.S.  law. 
I  assumed  that  any  U.S.  military  action  against 
international  terrorism  would  oe  conducted  wit.nm  tne 
constraints  established  oy  the  U.S.  Constitute;  mu 
existing  federal  taws.  I  did  not  investigate  tne  . mpac -  u. 
u.S.  law  on  tne  use  of  military  force  in  tn.s  rc.e.  .  u.u 


not  address  the 


ega  i  oasis  tor  tn i s  mi  ,  ; t  at  v 


did  I  review  the  constraints  U.S.  law  places  on  tne 
executive  dranch .  This  would  De  a  wortny  suDject  ro: 
researcn  in  the  future. 

This  study  reviewed  the  general  use  ot  military 
force.  However,  different  components  ot  tne  armed  recces 
may  have  different  applications  in  the  counter-terrorist 
role.  A  future  study  could  outline  tne  conditions  that 
would  prompt  the  U.S.  to  employ  a  specific  military  tcoi. 
such  as  tactical  airpower  or  special  forces.  A  ’study 
outlining  the  strengths,  weaknesses  and  applications  or 
various  elements  of  the  military  would  Oe  very  interesting 
and  may  help  identify  major  military  shortfalls  in  this 
area . 

Lastly,  I  cannot  help  Out  wonoer  wnat  the  future 
nolos.  What  are  the  projections  for  tne  growth  or 
i n ternat i ona 1  terrorism?  What  are  the  suspected  causes  roc 
tnis  growtn?  Will  the  threat  adopt  weapons  or  mass 
destruction?  A  study  along  these  lines  may  provide 
insignts  to  tne  future  which  could  direct  a  po,  . cy  charge 
to  accomodate  this  new  threat.  it  cou  i  a  move  tne  to  a 
more  predictive  mode  rather  than  tne  reactive  s.tuat.oii 
tnat  has  existed  in  tne  past. 
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This  study  opened  with  a  review  ot  the  tnreat 
posed  oy  international  terrorism.  It  snowed  how  terrorism 
is  growing  in  scope  and  violence.  More  importantly, 
terrorism  has  become  a  foreign  policy  tool  used  oy  nations 
throughout  the  world,  to  include  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  study  also  examined  the  response  of  tne 
international  community  to  terrorism.  The  record  is  not 
good.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  yet  to  agree  on  a 
definition  of  international  terrorism.  They  nave  seen 
successful  in  reacning  agreements  on  how  to  aeai  witn  tne 
prooiem  in  only  a  few  specialized  cases,  sucn  as  civilian 
airline  nijacKing  and  attacks  on  diplomatic  personnel. 

U.S.  policy  has  developed  in  tne  void  created  oy 
the  inaction  of  the  international  community.  After  Deing 
identified  as  a  concern  in  1972,  U.S.  organizational  and 
policy  development  was  slow.  Even  the  first  three  years  ot 
the  Reagan  administration  yielded  little  of  substance. 
Only  after  the  Marines  were  dombed  in  Beirut  were  steps 
taken  to  develop  a  comprehensive  policy.  Further,  tne 
execution  ot  that  policy  as  late  as  19d7  has  oeen  severe.', 
f 1  awed . 

Military  force,  used  in  a  preset,  ve  v..iv  .  .  • 

c  ,  ear i y  an  element  ot  U.S.  counter-terrorist  pu .  ; e .  .  -to 
it  snou  i  d  oe .  however,  mi  ,  .  tary  force  .  s  act  .  r.e  -r.  .  . 


option,  and  not  even  the  main  option,  for  countering 
international  terrorism.  Further,  there  are  a  numoer  ot 
proolems  with  using  military  force. 

Nevertheless,  preemptive  operations  appear  to  oe 
tne  Dest  option  for  employing  overt  military  power.  tven 
tnen,  tne  use  ot  force  must  De  done  very  careful iy  ana  w; in 
strict  guidelines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  0.5.  leaders 
decide  to  use  the  military  option,  it  snouio  not  De  a 
nai f-heartea  effort.  If  the  target  is  not  important  enougn 
to  riSK  tne  consequences  of  combat,  tnen  0.3.  leaders 
should  not  1 auncn  the  operation.  Neil  C.  Livingstone 
summed  it  up  in  his  book,  The  War  Against  Terrorism,  wnen 
he  wrote,  "force,  however  odious,  must  always  remain  tne 
ultimate  sanction  in  dealing  with  terrorists". 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Introduce i on 

The  Review  of  Literature  demonstrates  tnat  re searcr 
was  conducted  in  sufficient  depth  to  support  tr,.s  tr.es. s. 
Hopefully,  it  will  also  assist  others  conduct. ng  researur 
on  this  ano  other  related  subjects. 

The  review  is  organized  along  topica;  ..res.  .  r 
first  major  section  outlines  references  of  genera,  va.^e  ^ 
tne  study.  A  single  reference  iistec  nere  p:u..uej 
information  spanning  the  entire  tnesis.  it  g.c  not  :uc„_ 
on  just  one  area  of  the  study. 

The  remaining  sections  identity  references  tnat  app , , 
to  just  one  area  of  the  thesis.  These  sections  inc.uoe  tne 
threat,  actions  Dy  the  international  community,  ana  u.b. 
policy  development. 


General  References 


Books 


i nternat i ona 


3U _ n  a  .  c 


LaKOs,  is  a  detailed  oio.iograpr.y  or.  .  s- 
i  n  terna  t  i  ona  i  terrorism.  It  was  extreme..- 


developing  my  own  o i d i i ogr apn y . 
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reterences  oy  general  suoject  ana  Dy  areas  or  me  worm 


including  specific  countries. 

A  number  of  dooks  containea  a  collection  or  articles, 
papers  and  speeches  oy  terrorist  experts.  Tne  eaitor  or 
the  Dook  usually  incluae  an  i  ntroauct  i  on .  Terror  i  sin . 
eaited  by  Steven  Anzovin,  is  an  example.  It  inciuoes 
articles  by  noted  experts  such  as  Brian  Jenkins,  Amoassaaor 
Robert  Oakley  and  former  CIA  Director  William  Casey  tnat 
proved  very  helpful.  Fighting  Back  -  Winning  tne  War 
Against  Terrorism  was  also  extremely  valuable.  In  aoaition 
to  articles  by  the  book's  editors,  Terrell  Arnola  ana  wei  i 
Livingstone,  the  book  included  writings  by  prominent 
experts  in  the  field  of  policy  development. 

Perspectives  On  Terrorism,  eaitea  oy  Lawrence 
Freeaman  and  Yonah  Alexander,  included  a  collection  or 
papers  addressing  a  wide  range  of  terrorist  reiateo 
activities  wn i 1 e  focusing  primarily  on  tne  psycno.ogy  or 
terrorism.  It  was  useful  for  Dackgrouna  out  its  direct 
application  to  this  study  was  limited. 

international  Terrorism  In  the  Contemporary  wor ; a . 
eaitea  Dy  Marius  Livingston,  also  included  a  numoer  or 
articles  by  prominent  experts  in  the  field  of  international 
terrorism.  The  article  by  Ernest  Evans.  "American  Poiicv 
Response  to  International  Terrorism:  ProDiems  or 


Deterrence',  was  part icu I ar 1 i y  nelpful. 


Desp  ;  t  e 


ce  . 


puolisneo  almost  nine  years  ago 


this  dook  proviciec 


excellent  Dackground  information  on  the  1972  to  i9>9  time 
per i oa . 

On  Terrorism  and  Combatting  Terrorism  was  a  review  or 
the  proceedings  of  an  international  seminar  of  terrorism 
held  in  Tel-Aviv  in  1979.  Edited  by  Ariel  Merari,  an 
associate  at  the  Jaffee  Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  tne 
dook  focused  on  the  Palestinian  issue  and  was  siigntiy 
dated.  However,  the  contributors  are  noted  experts  ana 
proviaed  valuable  insights  into  tne  prco.ern  or 
international  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 

Benjamin  Netanyahu,  former  Israeli  Deputy  AmDassaaor 
to  the  United  States  and  current  Permanent  Representative 
of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations,  edited  two  collections  or 
writings.  The  two  books,  Internat ionai  Terror  ism: 

Challenge  and  Response  and  Terrorism:  How  The  West  Can 
Win,  provide  an  excellent  collection  of  writings  rrom 
current  world  leaders  and  international  experts  on 
terror  t  sm . 

David  C.  Rapoport  and  Yonah  Alexander,  editors  ror 
The  Rationalization  of  Terrorism.  a  i  so  provioeo  an 
excellent  collection  of  articles.  The  ar  t . c . e  u  / 

Ambassador  Antnony  C.E.  Quainton,  Mora;  anu  ct.n.ci. 
Cons  i  aer  a  t  1  oris  in  Defining  a  Councer-Ierroi  ,st  roi.uv  .  «..w 
especially  useful  . 


1  b'y 


w->-WuvMv-V-v?y--v.%-.v.v. 


The  last  collection  ot  writings  on  Internationa; 


terrorism.  Terrorism:  Threat.  Reality.  Response,  was  ea; tec 
Dy  RoDert  Kupperman  ana  Davia  Trent.  While  aatea.  it  a. a 
proviae  valuaole  information  in  tne  tecnno i og 1 ca i  anc 
management  aspects  of  ant i -terror i sm. 

The  references  listea  aDove  are  collections  o; 
articles  ana  speecnes  Dy  experts  in  terrorism.  Two  otner 
booKs ,  Political  Terrorism;.  Theory.  Tactics  ana 
Countermeasures .  Dy  Grant  Waralaw,  ana  International 
Terrorism  -  How  Nations  Respona  To  Terrorists ,  Dy  W 1 i i i am 
Waugh,  also  provea  extremely  valuaDle.  These  two  dooks  are 
not  collections  of  writings  Dy  other  experts  out  were 
written  Dy  the  authors. 

Government  Documents 

Three  major  government  references  naa  a  wiae 
application  to  the  thesis.  The  Pudiic  Report  on  :ne  vice 
Presiaents  Tas*  Force  on  ComDattina  Terrorism  outiinea  tne 
tnreat  from  international  terrorism,  aiscussea  past 
responses  ana,  more  importantly,  aocumentea  tne  current 
U.S.  policy  on  international  terrorism. 

International  Terrorism  _  3e 1 ec  t  ea  Llocumen  t  .iwiivhL..  -_-t . 
puDlisnea  oy  the  U.3.  Department  ot  State.  was  a  ve:  .. 
vaiuaDle  collection  of  official  statements  ana  speecnes  o; 
aam  i  n  1  strat  i  on  officials.  Finally,  the  montniy  Oejaa  r_tme  rj  t 
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v*  r 
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Qt  State  jju_l  j_gJLLQ  proved  invaluaoie  in  tracing  U .  b .  act.cns 
regarding  counter-terrorist  policy. 

The  Threat 

In  addition  to  the  references  listed  as  general 
sources,  three  books  provided  valuable  information  on  tne 
nature  of  the  threat  from  international  terrorism.  They 
would  ce  extremely  valuable  for  anyone  researching  this 
topic.  Claire  Sterling's  The  Terror  Network  was  a  very 
important  general  reference  on  tne  threat.  Ray  s.  tune, 
former  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence  tor  tne  CIA  ana  now 
a  senior  advisor  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  ana 
International  Studies  at  Georgetown  University,  ana  .oria:, 
Alexander.  Director  of  tne  Institute  tor  Stucies 
International  Terrorism  at  the  State  University  or  i.ew 
York,  teamed  up  to  write  two  oooks  on  tne  inreai . 
Terrorism  As  State  Sponsored  Covert  Warfare  ana  Terror ; sm : 
The  Soviet  Connection,  provided  critical  Background  on  tne 
major  threat  development,  state  sponsorship. 

Actions  By  The  International  Community 

Books 


Cnarter  of  the  United  Nations  Commentary  ana 
DQ.cumen._ts ,  oy  Lei  and  Gooaricn  ana  toward  r.amoro. 
Dr; mar y  reference  on  tne  u.M.  Cnarter.  it  u; 


background  on  the  U.N.  organization,  the  system  ana  tne 
provisions  of  the  charter.  The  commentary,  written  ,n 
1949,  was  an  excellent  review  of  the  original  articles. 

Louis  Henkin,  a  distinguished  author  on  Internationa, 
law  ana  diplomacy,  added  his  insights  on  tne  u.i-i.  Cnarter 


ana  tneir  application  in  How  Natn 


ivg  : _ uaw _ <ar;Q 


Fore  1  an  Policy.  While  good,  it  was  not  as  vaiuaoie  as  tne 
first  dook  mentioned. 

Jonn  Murphy,  a  professor  of  Law  at  vi.iar.ova 
University  ana  consultant  on  international  terrorism  to  tne 
American  Bar  Association  ana  the  State  Department,  provided 
a  more  updated  reference  for  terrorism  ana  Internationa, 
law  with  Punishing  International  Terrorists:  The  Legal 


It  focused  on  leg 


issues  rather  than  policy  questions. 


Two  oooks  were  outstanding  sources  tor  t 
transcripts  and  copies  of  international  documents  regard; 


international  terrorism. 


sm:  Documents  o: 


I  n  ternat ; cna ■  ana  uoca i  Concern ,  edited 


rneaianaer,  ana  Control  oi 


~  o  r  :  sm  :  i  n  t  e  r  1 1  a  t  i  o  r .  ^ . 


Documen ts .  edited  oy  Yonah  Alexander,  provided  sources  : 
important  documents.  However.  tney  out  n  .r,..,,o 

references  up  to  1979.  After  1979.  tne  Department  o:  oo 
Bui  :  e  t  .  n  provided  the  test  source  tor  .nterru:  .  j;v 
documen  ts . 


V  .*  j-  j  '  j  '  r  .-  .-  .-  s  _  s.  ,/•  J  v  V 


Three  magazine  articles  proved  vaiuaDie  in  previa. ng 
tne  latest  information  on  tne  legal  ramifications  or  tr.e 
counter-terrorist  campaign.  "Terrorism  ana  tne  Law1,  oy 
Adranam  Sofaer,  legal  advisor  to  tne  Department  or  State, 
was  an  outstanding  article  tracing  the  OacKgrouna  or 
international  law  pertaining  to  terrorism.  "Handcuffing 
Terrorism",  by  former  State  Department  official  Charles 
Maechling,  was  a  super  discussion  highlighting  proDiems  or 
multi-national  agreements,  par t i cu 1 ar i I y  as  tney  reiate  to 
extradition  treaties.  Finally,  Arnold  DiLaura  s  article. 
'Preventing  Terrorism:  An  Analysis  of  National  strategy  , 
was  extremely  vaiuaDie  in  outlining  issues  or  i  n  t  er  na  t .  oria  , 
i  aw . 


Governmental  Responses  To  Terrorism .  eo, tec  oy  .on  an 
Alexander  ana  James  Denton.  is  a  1^87  coi.ect.on  or 
articles  oy  prominent  figures  discussing  government  policy 
on  international  terrorism.  It  was  vaiuaDie  .  r.  uDCut.no 
earlier  writings. 

Gay  i  e  Rivers,  The  War  Against  tne  Terrorist  -  r.o. 

7  o  W  in  it.  is  more  of  a  tactical  discussion  or.  now  r  . ; 
employ  spec  i  a  .  forces  to  r  i  yn  t  terror  ;  st  s  .  *  r  -  ■  .  .  ..  3r.  ■- 
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for  this  study  in  that  it  provided  the  test  detailed 
history  of  the  terrorist's  war  with  Israel. 

Neil  C.  Livingstone,  The  War  Against  Terrorism,  and 
Ernest  Evans,  Cal  1  inq  A  truce  to  Terror:  The  American 
Response  to  International  Terrorism.  were  Doth  good 
references  tor  outlining  the  history  of  U.S.  actions  a.nc 
policy  development  from  1969  to  1979.  They  also  discussed 
U.S.  activities  in  international  forums  to  oeai  wi  tn 

terrorism. 

Brian  Jenkins,  noted  terrorist  expert  rot  the  piano 
Corporation,  puDlisned  a  numoer  of  worKS  that  were 
extremely  vaiuaDle  in  tracing  U.S.  policy  development. 
They  include  Compatting  Terrorism  Becomes  A  War. 

A  Strategy  for  ComDatting  Terrorism,  and  International 
Terrorism:  The  Other  World  War.  These  also  inciuoeo 

implications  for  the  use  of  military  force. 

The  Tower  Commission  Report.  puDlished  Dy  tne  New 
York  Times,  was  a  key  source  in  outlining  recent  propiems 
with  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy. 

Articles 

Magazine  articles  provided  neeoec  i  n  r  oi  ma  t  .  or,  .-.-.a 
t  i  .  i  ed  many  gaps  left,  oy  otner  rerer  ences  m  tne  ju  ^  ■  ... : 
po .  icy  development  ana  tne  use  or  mi  ■  .  tar  y  torce. 
primary  prooiem  was  tnat  many  events  nave  occur ea 
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January  I9b6  ana  most  of  tne  docks  on  cne  suojec:  pre-aatea 
tms.  The  articles  f  i  1  lea  tnat  gap. 

Many  articles  oy  government  orticiais  out.ir.ea 
current  U.S.  policy  initiatives.  Ine  roi lowing  roar 
articles  were  especially  valuaole  -  Preiuae  , o 
Retaliation:  Building  A  Governmental  Consensus  on 
Terrorism",  oy  Vice  President  George  Busn :  "framing  An 
Appropriate  Response  To  Terrorism",  Dy  Defense  Secretary 
Casper  Weinberger;  "Terrorism  and  the  Nature  of  Free 
Society",  by  former  National  Security  Advisor  Rocert 
McFarlane;  and  "U.S.  Options  to  Comoat  Terrorism  ,  oy 
Amoassaaor  Bruce  Laingen,  the  ranking  diplomat  among  tne  5J 
nostages  held  oy  Iran.  These  men  provided  interesting 
insignts  on  U.S.  policy  and  the  use  of  military  force. 
Brian  jen<ins.  “The  U.S.  Response  to  Terrorism:  A  mo.icv 
Dilemma'  is  an  additional  article  wortn  reading  oy  anyone 
.nterestea  in  tms  subject. 

Rooert  Oa<iey  s  article,  'international  terror. sm  . 
outlined  U.S.  progress  in  1985  ana  1  9bt> .  it  was  written 
after  tne  weapons  saies  to  Iran  became  puDi ic  ana  prov.aea 
a  timeiy  assessment  of  tne  impact  of  tms  controversy  or, 
U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy. 

Three  articles  provided  important,  out  opposing, 
views  of  tne  U.S.  action  against  Lioya.  'Can  Democrat,  c 
Governments  Use  Military  Force  in  tne  war  .-against 
Terror  ism.'',  oy  Ricnard  Shu  Its,  is  a  good  review  or 
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policy  ana  the  aecisions  leading  to  the  April  198b  attacx 
on  Libya.  Constantine  Melakopides,  "Lidyan  Raias  ana  tne 


Western  Alliance",  and  Louis  Rene  Beres,  "The  Ena  or 
American  Foreign  Policy",  are  very  critical  of  U.S.  policy 


and  the  actions  against  Libya.  All  three  articles  proviae 


interesting  insights  on  the  use  of  force  against 
international  terrorism. 


A  number  of  unpublished  research  papers  a  i  so  neipea 
till  gaps  on  recent  policy  developments.  Larry  Seriono  an a 


Paul  Geraro  provided  an  excellent  summary  of  u.S.  responses 
to  terrorism  ana  general  ideas  on  the  use  of  military  rorce 
with  their  U.S.  Army  War  College  researcn  paper, 


jmoat  t  i  nc 


Walter  Hogie  s  Nationa; 


1 1 eae  paper.  United  States  Counter-Te 


t  Po  i  i  c 


good  review  of  the  Reagan  administration  s  p 
aevelopment  since  1980.  Michael  Manoney  wrote  a  pape 
the  Naval  War  College  entitled  Military  Responses  i'o 


Terrorism  tnat  aiscussea  tne  aiiemmas  ot  attempting 
conventional  military  force  against  an  curve 
enemv.  Ai  i  four  pacers  we i  e  very  Vdiuao.e  to  tn.s  t; 


t_l  d  O  C  ,  / 


.awrence  R.  . jy i or ,  j  o' 


oervice  officer.  wrote  two  pape* 


erne  ,  y  va  .  uao  i  e  to  this  pro.ect  . 


vv-'.y. 


options  ana  pot  icy  development.  Ine_.  'inreat,.  or 

i  nternat  i  ona  i  Terrorism  To  U.S.  Empasstes  ana  rare,  or. 
Pot  1  c  v .  written  for  the  National  War  College,  was  a .  so 
excetient  review  or  U.S.  policy  aevetopment. 

Summary 

There  were  no  significant  gaps  of  information  on  tn.s 
suoject.  Quite  tne  contrary,  the  major  proDiem  was 
estaDl  ismng  a  priority  for  the  great  volume  of  materia, 
aval  1 ao 1 e . 

However,  sources  for  U.S.  policy  development  since 
1984  were  somewhat  scarce.  Primary  references  inciuaea 
magazine  articles  and  unpuDlishea  research  papers  oy 
students  at  the  military  senior  service  scnco.s. 
Additionally,  U.S.  counter-terrorist  policy  is  current , y 
tne  suDject  ot  controversy  witn  new  material  oeinc  revea  ec 
ca.  . y  . 

7he  Corr.Dinea  Arms  Researcn  Liorary  tcAi^u-'  ^  i 

Leavenwcrtn  provided  outstanding  support.  me 

personnel  are  experts  with  the  Defense  iecnn.ca. 

information  Center  (DTiC)  system.  The  staff  cot  a.  r.ec 

cr . t .ca  i  references  witnin  seven  days  ot  my  request, 

research  for  this  tries  i  s  wou  I  a  have  oeen  s  .  or;  .  :  .  c  i;.  t 


namperea  without  their  excellent  professional  ne.u. 
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